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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
j ERMANY is the focus of most of the anxiety which is 


felt to-day in regard to the international situation, and 

there is much heart-searching in regard to her claims 
and the possibility of meeting them, her ambitions and the 
degree to which they must be feared, her régime and its 
prospects of permanence. Differing ideas upon the internal 
situation of the Reich colour much of the thinking which is 
devoted to the question of Germany’s relations with this 
country and with the rest of Europe. 

During a recent visit to Germany I found that criticism of 
the régime had increased greatly. In unofficial circles one 
hears witty stories at the expense of General Goering. 
One of these anecdotes, for example, relates to a supposed 
visit by the General to a friend of his in Cologne. General 
Goering is said to have asked his friend whether he was still 
popular, or whether there were any people in Cologne who 
spoke against him. The friend replied that he thought there 
were two or three who might speak against him, and he knew 
who they were. At once the General pressed him for the names 
of his traducers, but the friend refused to name them offhand, 
and Goering had to be satisfied with the promise that the list 
should be sent on to him in Berlin. A few days later, the story 
goes, General Goering received at his house in Berlin a bulky 
package. This, when opened, proved to be the Cologne 
telephone directory, and with it was a covering letter from the 
friend, who wrote that he sent the promised list, and had 
crossed out the names of those who did not speak against the 
General. Inspection of the directory showed only one name 
crossed out—that of the sender. 

Discontent may undoubtedly be discovered in private con- 
versations, but the Government is much assisted by the 
prevalence of the view that the downfall of the Nazis would 
be followed by a new dictatorship, this time of the Com- 
munists. Moderate people seem to prefer the rulers they know 
to their probable successors. There would be a great deal more 
discontent with the régime than there actually is, were it not 
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that the public mind is much occupied by the grievances 
which Germany feels as a nation, and against which the present 
Government is a doughty champion. All Germans want to see 
these grievances redressed, and can therefore be relied upon 
to back up the Government in its efforts to that end. 

The prevalent indignation against England comes as a 
surprise to those of us who have not been conscious of 
unfriendly action towards Germany on the part of our Govern- 
ment in recent times. It is almost the rule for politically 
minded Germans to embark upon a protest against England’s 
refusal to recognise her position and rights, and our insistence 
upon obstructing Germany at-every point. Pressed to specify 
more clearly, one’s German friend is found to refer to the 
campaign against Bolshevism, and the opposition which we 
offer to it. We insist on siding with the Russians ; we stick 
closely to France, and by doing so (as well as by our attitude 
in regard to Spain) we are defending Bolshevism. Indeed, 
France herself is virtually Bolshevik! One asks for evidence, 
and learns that Russian money is being poured out in Ger- 
many, and also in France. One replies that at least the flow 
has ceased in England, and is confronted with the view that 
the troubles in Palestine and in India are the result of Bol- 
shevik money, whatever we may think. 

Passing to other subjects, there are further complaints to 
be found. For example, that the Fihrer’s many offers of 
friendship have been refused ; that criticisms of the régime 
are made in England, but not in France, and that the criticism 
of a friend hurts more than the attacks of others; that we 
constantly rub in our love for the League of Nations, while 
advocacy of the League to a German is like a red flag to a 
bull; that responsible Englishmen, and especially Labour 
leaders, insult German statesmen by calling them gangsters ; 
that the Naval Agreement was an act of great friendship, and 
has never been repaid ; in general, that it is essential to agree 
on the aims of the two countries before we can proceed to 
definite agreements. However good an answer we may have 
to some or all of these complaints, the existence of such 
feelings is a factor which we cannot afford to ignore. 

It is certainly the case that the sense of English unfriendli- 
ness has penetrated the public mind. Germans have shown, 
ever since the War, an extraordinary absence of any cold 
manner arising from war-time bitterness or from more recent 
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grievances ; they are still intensely polite. It is therefore 
perhaps significant of a changed siate of public feeling that 
lately in a railway dining-car an English traveller found him- 
self shouted at in loud and rude tones, the allocution con- 
taining references to colonies and to English culture, and 
ending with the German equivalent of “To Hell with Eng- 
{and! ” No doubt such an incident is quite unrepresentative, 
but I cannot believe it would have occurred before the beating 
up of feeling in recent times. 

Much of the grievance is cloudy. The German Government 
insists on the danger of Bolshevism, and accordingly con- 
centrates upon a policy which is in practice anti-Russian. 
This attitude creates difficulties for English and French 
negotiators because, while neither England nor France views 
with favour the propagandist activities of the Communists 
outside the boundaries of the U.S.S.R., both countries are 
glad to feel that, in any international dispute at the present 
time, Russia is likely to be found on the side of law and order ; 
and this is a comforting factor in a lawless world. Thus, 
Germany’s anti-Bolshevism is embarrassing politically, even 
to those who by no means sympathise with Communism. 

But apart from the Communist question, there is a solid 
basis of reason which gives strength to German demands ; 
this is particularly true with regard to the former German 
colonies, and also to the sufferings of the “‘ Sudeten Deutsch ” 
minority in Czechoslovakia. It must be the aim of British 
statesmen, not only for the sake of peace, but in the interests 
of that world justice which we all desire to establish, to come 
to terms with Germany over the whole field of foreign policy. 
Never was there greater need to act upon the mandate: 
“‘ agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the 
way with him.” An understanding between England and 
Germany is vital to the peace of the world. It may possibly 
be out of reach ; but it is our primary duty to see that under- 
standing is not lost through any prejudice or any lack of 
effort on our part. It must be admitted that hitherto we have 
been somewhat liable to both these failings. Whatever defects 
we may see in Germany, she can point to defects in us. We 
have allowed the impression to arise that our friendship with 
France implies coldness towards Germany, and personal con- 
tact, which has been constant with Paris, has, until the visit 
of Lord Halifax, been neglected in regard to Berlin. 
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Speeches have been made on several occasions by the 
German Chancellor which opened up the prospect of hopeful 
plans of settlement, such as would allay many anxieties ; but 
insistence on our part seemed inadequate to translate those 
aspirations into the black and white of actual agreements. 
Tactlessness (though by no means all on one side) has played 
its part. The British Questionnaire of May 1936, though 
couched in friendly terms, and directed to the ascertainment 
of matters which had to be ascertained, was nevertheless not 
calculated to please the Germans, and was in fact partly 
instrumental in shelving the whole discussion for nearly a 
year. We, for our part, must endeavour to avoid errors of 
diplomacy, and continue to exert ourselves to the utmost to 
obtain agreement about the issues which endanger good 
feeling. Whether the Germans really wish to talk business, or 
whether they prefer to let themselves be put off by the spectre 
of Bolshevism, we cannot allow the responsibility for failure 
to be ours, in however slight a degree. We must recognise 
calmly the claims that Germany is putting forward at the 
present time, and do our best to see that these claims are met, 
in so far as they are well founded. 


* * * * 


One of these claims relates to the population of German 
race and language which lives in the border districts of 
Bohemia, forming a German minority in the Czechoslovak 
Republic. These people remained separated from the German 
Empire by the historical accident which divided the Habsburg 
dominions from the rest of Germany, and the geographical 
fact that the Erzgebirge, the Riesengebirge and the Iserge- 
birge formed an exceptionally good frontier. Anyone who 
visits this country, as I have lately done, is fortunate to find 
himself in a delightful land of wooded foothills, among which 
factories are scattered in such a way as to avoid spoiling the 
scenery. The late President Masaryk, before the end of the 
War, disclaimed the desire to incorporate in the new Czecho- 
slovak State the districts predominantly inhabited by 
Germans. In this he showed a rare statesmanship, for much 
sorrow would have been avoided had his proposal been carried 
out. Unfortunately, the completeness of victory led to 
the constitution of the Czechoslovak State (so far as its 
Western part is concerned) in the historic frontiers of the 
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Kingdom of Bohemia. Public feeling would not have approved 
the addition to the defeated German Empire of new terri- 
tories that had not previously belonged to her, and the 
former owner, Austria~Hungary, was defunct. The land of 
the “ Sudeten Deutsch ” was thus added to Czechoslovakia, 
though under the stringent guarantees of a treaty specially 
designed to secure the proper treatment of the minority 
populations by the Republic, under the guardianship of the 
League of Nations. The Foreign Minister (now President) 
Benes produced at Paris a project : “ accepting as a basis of 
national rights the principles applied in the constitution of the 
Swiss Republic, that is, to make of the Czechoslovak Republic 
a sort of Switzerland, taking into consideration, of course, the 
special conditions of Bohemia.” 

The grievances of the Sudetic Germans are of great concern 
to Europe, because they form a compact block of population, 
occupying the territory which lies along the frontiers of the 
German Reich. Any very serious disturbance among these 
people would subject the German Government (which 
naturally regards them as blood brothers) to an irresistible 
temptation to march to their rescue. Such trouble may well 
arise, if the present disagreements between the Sudetic 
Germans and the Czech authorities should continue. 

Among the Sudeten Deutscher, the older people remember 
the days when they were the ruling race in Bohemia ; and the 
present Czech officials who have dealings with these Germans 
remember that same past with bitterness; they are often 
unwilling to allow the fallen tyrants to forget that their rdles 
have been reversed. The younger Germans of Bohemia have 
not the old loyalty to the defunct Habsburg régime, and feel 
themselves akin to their German brothers over the frontier. 
Thus, their patriotism is directed towards the State erected 
by Herr Hitler, and they have formed a Sudeten Deutsch 
Partei, in as close imitation of the Nazi Party as the Czech 
authorities will permit. This movement, led by Herr Henlein, 
obtained in the last elections 70 per cent. of the votes of the 
whole German minority, and can thus claim to be the true 
representative of the Germans of Bohemia. 

The growth of the Henlein Party has been startling. At the 
election of 1935, out of 25,000 voters in the town of Reichen- 
berg, the German Socialists (who were formerly so powerful) 
only secured 1,100 votes ; the Henlein Party received 17,000. 
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The recent incident at Teplice, when two Sudeten Deutsch 
Members of Parliament are supposed to have been assaulted, 
and there followed a diplomatic squabble with Germany, 
found feeling so well prepared that it brought a new influx 
of members to the Sudeten Deutsch Partei. I was told in 
Reichenberg that in that town alone some 600 new members 
had been secured in three weeks. A further result was the post- 
ponement of the already overdue local elections, and the 
prohibition of public meetings; a semi-military state of 
affairs which again must add fuel to the flames. Another 
factor contributing to the growth of Herr Henlein’s Party is 
said to be the experience of Germans who go over to Germany 
to obtain work. On their return they report on the scale of 
unemployment relief, so much greater than the tiny pittance 
granted in Czechoslovakia. Moreover, they find in Germany 
comparative prosperity, and a far greater demand for labour 
than in the Sudetenland. 

In the early years after the War the Sudetic Germans 
probably expected a certain amourt of vindictiveness on the 
part of the Czechs, and were not sorry to escape the miseries 
of depreciated currencies and alien military occupation which 
fell upon Austria and.Germany. Later, their hopes of better 
treatment were raised, when the political parties which at that 
time represented them entered the Czech Government Coali- 
tion. Then came the economic crisis, and the industrialised 
Germans were ruined to a far greater extent than their semi- 
agricultural Czech fellow-citizens. Geographical accident has 
placed the German minority in the region which is hardest 
hit by the depression, and in the district where there is fear 
of invasion, and consequently strict military administration. 
Thus, in two respects the Sudetic Germans are at a disad- 
vantage, even without any deliberate discrimination against 
them by the Czechs ; and such discrimination is by no means 
lacking. 

_ The most ardent defender of the Czechs cannot deny that 
it exists. Even the ignorant traveller can get personal evidence 
of the spirit which animates the administration. If he asks 
the way of a policeman in German, in the German districts, 
he is frequently answered in Czech. The policeman is sup- 
posed to speak both languages, but is unhelpful to those who 
address him in German. It is, of course, not to be expected 
that the Czechs will employ Germans as policemen on any 
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large scale; it would obviously be dangerous to do so, 
especially near the frontier. The loyalty of a German to the 
Czech Government could hardly be guaranteed, unless his 
loyalty as a German were somewhat suspect to the Henlein 
Party; and in that case his appointment would not be a 
factor in the fulfilment of the so-called “ February Agree- 
ment,” which promised an equal share to Germans in public 
employment. The Czech policeman’s unwillingness to recog- 
nise the German tongue is noticeable rather as an illustration 
of pettiness than of severity ; yet it helps to account for the 
extraordinary rise of the Henlein Party. 

It is generally agreed that the Czech Government compares 
favourably in regard to the treatment of its minorities with 
other countries which signed minority treaties; but even if 
the charge against the Czechs be limited to the statement that 
they have pursued a policy of pinpricks, rather than of crude 
brutality, this is a sufficiently serious matter, when the 
pinpricks are applied to a population at a high level of civilisa- 
tion, and one which happens to be so placed as to be a possible 
occasion of war. Government contracts are in the main with- 
held from the Germans; but, apart from actions of public 
importance, there are people in all classes of life who have felt 
the sting of prejudiced authority. To take the higher classes 
alone, there are many men who held commissions in the 
Austrian army, and who have since the end of the War been 
compelled to serve the Czechoslovak State in the ranks. It 
would have been quite simple to avoid such stupid vindictive- 
ness. A cavalry officer who has served in the War and has 
after the peace been reduced to the rank of trooper makes a 
poor propagandist for the new régime. 

The Czechs are bound by their Minority Treaty to give to 
the Germans and other minorities their own schools, and 
freedom to use their own language. These provisions seem 
to have been generally carried out; but there are other 
obligations upon the Czechs, concerning which it is more 
difficult to be precise. For example, the Treaty provides that 
the minorities are to have their due share in the benefits of 
the expenditure of public money, and also that they are not 
to be excluded from any offices or employment. It is not in 
accordance with the spirit of this obligation if Germans 
do not obtain a fair share of administrative posts; or 
if pressure is brought to bear upon employers to dismiss 
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German workmen belonging to the Sudeten Deutsch Partei ; 
or if benefits such as free food and clothing are given to the 
pupils in the Czech schools, but not to those at the German 
school in the same district. Discrimination in all these respects 
is alleged against the Czechs, and the concessions made by 
the Government in February last to meet these complaints do 
not seem to have been fulfilled. 

The professed demand of the Sudeten Deutsch Partei is at 
present merely for the fulfilment of the letter and spirit of 
Czechoslovakia’s minority obligations; but it is the ex- 
perience of modern European history that a people whose 
reasonable and moderate demands are refused is likely to 
raise those demands and agitate for much more drastic 
reforms. To take the example of the Czechs themselves, at 
some period during the Great War, or possibly earlier, men 
who would have been contented with a generous measure of 
Home Rule became determined to obtain nothing less than 
full sovereign independence. So with the Sudeten Deutscher, 
every denial of equality within Czechoslovakia feeds the desire 
for regional autonomy. Should the Czechs, led astray by 
bitterness or by panic, allow themselves to discriminate 
against their German minority for an indefinite period, they 
may well be faced with a clamour for self-determination, 
possibly supported by German diplomatic pressure, which 
will leave them no alternative to the grant of autonomy. To 
refuse autonomy in such circumstances might be to risk the 
loss not only of their German-speaking territories, but of the 
independence of their whole country. 

Other Powers would be greatly concerned to prevent a 
violent disturbance of the Balance of Power in Central Europe; 
yet, support of Czechoslovakia in such a case would be sup- 
port of resistance to the principle of self-determination. This 
is the very principle which the Allied and Associated Powers 
themselves proclaimed, and largely but not entirely applied, in 
1919; and it is the principle to which Czechoslovakia owes 
her independent existence. In view of this danger, it is surely 
incumbent upon England and France, which may become so 
heavily involved, to exert themselves to secure redress for the 
Sudeten Deutscher ; we should make it clear to the Czechs 
that our support will not be forthcoming in a cause at variance 
with the conditions upon which the former Allies facilitated 
the establishment of the Republic. Should Great Britain and 
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France fail to secure the due carrying out by Czechoslovakia 
of her obligations under the Minority Treaty, they may later 
be faced with the much more formidable problem of imple- 
menting in regard to the Sudetenland a demand by Germany 
for the application of Article XIX of the Covenant, which 
provides in outline for the revision of treaties. 


* * * * 


We are more directly concerned with the question of the 
former German colonies. In this matter, the principal parties 
are Great Britain and France, vis-a-vis Germany. The calmer 
atmosphere of this country may enable us to come to a 
realisation of the remedies to be applied more easily than can 
the French ; but it is unfair to say (upon the basis of particu- 
lar utterances of French politicians) that, however willing we 
might be to part with some of our mandated territory, the 
French could never be induced to do the same. Whatever may 
have been the position in the immediate post-War years, when 
a strong and confident France had the bit between her teeth, 
and there was little we could do to restrain her from policies 
that we disliked, in recent years the French have shown 
marked moderation, and have acted in much closer accord 
with ourselves. One has only to remember the German 
occupation of the demilitarised zone on which France had 
relied as an additional line of defence, and to recall the 
restraint with which she refrained from a mobilisation that 
might have provoked war, to realise that the France of to-day 
is not the France of the Ruhr occupation. Thus, it is open to 
us to seek by every means a solution of the colonial problem 
with Germany, confident that, when it comes to an issue, the 
French will not exhibit an irrevocable determination to stand 
aloof from the measures that may be necessary. 

The Germans regard the taking away of their colonies at 
the end of the War as a simple act of robbery, impossible to 
square with the standards of conduct by which the Allies 
professed to govern their policy. The justification used for 
the deprivation is, it must be confessed, untenable. In the 
first place, many of those who now oppose the return of the 
colonies to Germany assert the justice of punishing an aggres- 
sor. But the question of Germany’s responsibility for the 
outbreak of the War is no more than a matter of opinion. 
The assertion of guilt is not fortified by the verdict of any 
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impartial court of justice; nor even of such a body as the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, as is the condemnation of 
the recent aggressors, Japan and Italy. At the end of previous 
wars countries have been deprived of territory as a conse- 
quence of their ill-fortune in being beaten. But the former 
Allies expressly disclaimed the desire to conquer territory, and 
acquisition by conquest is no longer a justification that can 
be put forward with any show of respectability. 

The “ Colonial guilt lie,” as the Germans call it, on which 
Germany’s compulsory cession of her colonies was nominally 
founded, is to the effect that the Germans had shown them- 
selves incapable of ruling natives. In point of fact, a general 
exchange of atrocity stories among the past and present 
colonial Powers is something which none of them can face 
with equanimity, however good its record may be in general. 
Moreover, at the time of the Locarno negotiations the 
former Allies expressly abandoned the thesis that Germany is 
unfit to administer colonies, and stated that if she could 
obtain any colonial territory they would not raise objections 
on the score of her unfitness to administer it. Many people 
assert that Nazi methods of government unfit the Germans 
of to-day to rule over non-Germans. But it must not be 
forgotten that the German treatment of the Jews is directed 
towards two main objects. The first is to preserve German 
racial purity from contamination by non-Aryan blood; the 
second is to free certain professions from Jewish domination. 
However strongly we may deplore the methods employed to 
achieve these ends in a country where the conditions disliked 
by the Nazis were already well established, it is not to be 
supposed that similar methods would be used in Africa. The 
avoidance of a half-caste problem would no doubt be aimed 
at, and wealth would be exploited. Our own aims are similar. 

The basis for the German feeling of injustice is the fact that 
the colonies were taken away without any impartial inquiry 
or examination of the facts, in flat contradiction to the 
published terms upon which the German Army was induced 
to lay down its arms. It may be that the Allies could have 
continued the War, and in a few days would have been in a 
position to extort such terms as they thought fit. The fact 
remains that, to avert further bloodshed, they granted 
Germany an armistice upon certain set conditions, namely, 
that a peace was to be negotiated in accordance with the 
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famous “ Fourteen Points ” laid down by the President of the 
United States in a speech some months earlier. These Points 
are therefore morally binding upon the Allies ; and the fifth 
of the Points was not carried out. That point provided for 
i. an absolutely impartial examination of all colonial claims.” 
There was no such examination; the Allies confiscated the 
German colonies as an entirely ex parte act. 

Such is the German case for believing that the deprivation 
of her colonies was an act of grave injustice. It is a strong case, 
and if justice is our aim we cannot lightly dismiss it. More- 
over, morality apart, it is fairly generally recognised in this 
country to-day that the deprivation was, at best, a grave 
political blunder. It is interesting to compare the passionate 
hostility to Germany which prevailed at Paris with the 
statesmanlike moderation with which, after twenty-two 
years of war with France, much of it entirely due to the 
aggressive policy of Napoleon, Great Britain handed back 
to the defeated enemy nearly all of the colonies which she had 
captured. Wellington summed up the choice: he pointed out 
that if France were compelled at the peace to cede her 
colonies, we should have to regard hostilities as merely 
suspended until the French should see an opportunity to try 
and regain what they had lost. In accordance with this wise 
calculation, Castlereagh gave them back. Unfortunately, 
Wellington and Castlereagh were not in office in 1919. 

Remembering the necessity of finding common ground 
between ourselves and the Germans, it is essential that we 
should discover whether we can meet the German claim for 
colonies in any satisfactory manner. The Germans require 
colonies for a variety of reasons, some of them merely psycho- 
logical, but not to be ignored or derided on that account. 
Other reasons are economic; and although the economic 
benefit of colonies may be small, any relief would be welcome 
to a nation as hard pressed as is Germany to meet simul- 
taneously the necessities of her population and her need (as 
she doubtless sees it) for adequate defence. For example, the 
acquisition of a territory in West Africa in which she could 
greatly increase the output of vegetable oils would release for 
the production of food considerable areas of German soil 
which must now be allocated to the production of oil-bearing 
crops. But fundamentally, the strongest German reason for 
desiring colonial territory is not prestige or economic want, 
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but the simple claim of right—“ we had colonies, and they 
were taken away unjustly; why may every important 
industrial nation have colonies except us? ” 

To meet this claim, the holders of the former German 
colonies require to produce an exceedingly strong case, if they 
are not ready to hand the colonies back. Resistance to the 
idea of restoration centres mainly upon strategic considera- 
tions and our view of the interests of the natives. The 
strategic argument refers mainly, though not exclusively, to 
Tanganyika. This territory is the only one of Germany’s 
African colonies integrally under the administration (save for 
the separation of Ruanda-Urundi) of the United Kingdom. 
Since the Statute of Westminster we have no claim in law or 
in fact to dispose of German South-West Africa, which is 
administered by the Union of South Africa. Togoland and 
the Cameroons have been divided in each case between British 
and French mandates. Thus, if we were anxious to take 
action, and could not secure the co-operation of the French, 
Tanganyika is the only country that we could hand over. 

It is, however, recognised in Germany that our position in 
East Africa might be prejudiced by transferring this terri- 
tory, and it may be (notwithstanding the fulminations of 
Signor Mussolini) that Germany would not rule out an arrange- 
ment by which she received an adequate territory in West 
Africa, and gave up her claim to Tanganyika. Until such 
time as the German claim of right is recognised by this 
country, it must be based upon the transfer of the German 
colonies as they were before the War ; but that does not mean 
that, once substantial recognition was given to the equitable 
claim, an arrangement could not be come to over the actual 
allocation of the territory to be transferred. 

Moreover, it is impossible to maintain the thesis that every 
German settlement anywhere in the world would constitute 
a menace to the British Empire. One cannot regard the 
present alignment of Powers in diplomatic camps as a per- 
manent feature of international politics, or suppose that 
Germany must be, until the end of time, always the potential 
enemy of Britain. If such a theory were maintained, we should 
have had to deny to France the colonies that she now holds, 
because before the Entente Cordiale of the present century, 
France was regarded as our hereditary enemy. To claim that 
no Power of which we may be nervous at the moment should 
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ever own colonies in a district in which we have interests or 
trade routes (that is to say, anywhere in the world) is to put 
forward a claim to absolute security, based upon world 
domination. Great Britain is great enough to refrain from 
so outrageous a demand. 

The question of native interests is upon a different footing. 
It must be recognised that the establishment of the mandates 
system has conferred upon the natives of the mandated 
territories certain rights of international protection which 
cannot justly be taken away. This involves that Germany, 
upon taking over the administration of any territory now 
under mandate, ought to be required to accept the same 
obligations as now bind the mandatory Powers. In other 
words, the Germans ought to hold their colonial territory, 
when they get any, under mandates no less strict than those 
now in force. Thus, the influence of the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League (a very weighty body, upon which 
Germans formerly served) would not be lost to the cause of 
the natives. Native interests could thus be safeguarded, so 
far as it is possible to safeguard them at all, by giving 
Germany colonial territory, not in full sovereignty, but under 
mandate. 

It must be remembered that the German claim of right is 
for full restitution of the position in Africa which she occupied 
before the War, when there were no mandates and no League 
of Nations. If, by reason of historical changes in the world, 
she is now offered something less than the sovereignty which 
she then enjoyed, it is only fair that the same changes which 
it is proposed to operate to her disadvantage should equally 
be operated to restrict the sovereignty of the other Powers 
which have colonies in Africa. This applies particularly to 
Great Britain and France, which have for so many years been 
administering German colonies under mandate, but are also 
the owners of enormous colonial territories without any 
mandate at all. It will only be fair to ask Germany to accept 
restriction of her sovereignty in her former colonies if we are 
prepared to submit ourselves to a like restriction of sove- 
reignty in, at any rate, a large part of the African territories 
now held by us as colonies. Thus, in order to right a wrong 
done in 1919 without committing a worse wrong against the 
natives whose interests we profess to value, it will be necessary 
for us to pay the price of placing some of our African colonies 
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under mandate. No doubt, in most of our colonies the exis- 
tence of a mandate would make little actual difference to 
our administration. If in any instance the mandate should 
necessitate a change in our treatment of the natives, we, who 
believe in the doctrine of trusteeship, should be the last to 
raise objections. 

These are some of the directions in which we ought to seek 
a settlement with Germany. It will be necessary for us to 
find a basis, and to carry our friends with us in whatever 
measures seem desirable. Whatever risks we may have to 
take in the future in order to maintain international order, 
the path of real lovers of peace is less to organise victory than 
to avert war, and therefore to labour earnestly for the removal 
of grievances which are genuine. Those grievances must go ; 
then we may have peace; and even if not, we shall have a 
clear conscience. 

NoeEt-Buxton. 


THE FUTURE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY. 


HEN I was honoured with the invitation to deliver 

V y the Aneurin Williams Memorial Lecture for 1937, I 

decided to take a subject which, in principle, would be 
within the conditions of the Trust, and yet would raise a 
fundamental4ssue in the general political situation, not merely 
in this country or in Europe, but in the world as a whole. 
I never knew Aneurin Williams personally, to my great loss. 
From the early days his name and work were familiar to me ; 
he was, as we all know, an unwearied advocate to the end of 
many great public causes, and particularly of Proportional 
Representation. One of his latest public utterances in 1923 
was a plea for the kind of National Government that came into 
existence in 1931, but based on Proportional Representation. 
I am tempted here to observe, as an impartial non-party 
outsider, that our defective electoral system has deprived the 
Government in the last six years of a strength that existed 
in the country but which found no adequate representation 
in the House of Commons. Be that as it may, Aneurin 
Williams was one whose record and work in many great 
causes, besides Proportional Representation, we are all agreed 
deserve a permanent memorial. 

Sir John Marriott in his Mechanism of the Modern State 
(1.502) clearly defines the question that my subject, “ The 
future of Parliamentary Democracy,” was deliberately 
intended to ask: “Has representative government,” he 
writes, “‘ reached its zenith ? Was the Reform Act of 1918 the 
last expiring effort to maintain a system hallowed in this 
country by long tradition ?” and I borrow, for my purposes, 
earlier from the same treatise (1.162) this sufficient definition : 
“ Parliamentary democracy implies something more than the 
legislative omnipotence of Parliament ; it implies, also, a 
continuous control, exercised by the legislative Sovereign, 
over the executive.” 

Our Parliamentary system has taken centuries to establish ; 
it has been built up by experiment, trial and error, with the 
result that it has developed a political habit of mind and 
aptitude which are part of our national genius ; after 1689 at 
any rate the fundamentals have been accepted and Parliament 
has not been concerned with re-defining or drastically altering 
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them; controversies have been over policies and not over 
first principles ; up till 1914 the evolution of the Parliamen- 
tary system has meant a two-party system and the Cabinet 
has been the organ developed to harmonise the control of the 
executive by the legislature through the party system ; the 
House of Commons, in particular, has developed a Procedure 
and Standing Orders specifically devised to ensure the respon- 
sibility of the Ministers of the Crown to the legislature for 
every act of the Crown; the most famous and effective of 
these is the Standing Order (dating from 1702) that proposals 
for taxation can only come from a Minister of the Crown, 
ready to accept responsibility for the proposal ; an unfettered 
freedom of speech for all members of the legislature was 
secured early, but with it has come a similar freedom of 
speech as the right of all citizens; a strong and efficient Civil 
Service, outside party politics, has been built up which is at 
the disposal of whatever government is in power ; and, lastly, 
equally deep rooted in the past and developed step by step 
with the central Parliamentary organ is the system of local 
government, based on the same principles and aiming at 
ensuring the same ascertainable responsibility for finance and 
administration, whether the unit be a parish or the powerful 
administrative corporations in London, Glasgow or Bir- 
mingham. 

Many of the conditions here set out were not to be found in 
most of the countries which in the nineteenth century copied 
the British Parliamentary system and provided themselves 
with written constitutions to ensure a form of Parliamentary 
Democracy ; but in the British Dominions they largely 
prevailed. Is it surprising then that Parliamentary Demo- 
cracy has not been an unqualified success everywhere that it 
has been tried? What constantly surprises me, when I 
reflect, is that it should have succeeded as well as it has done, 
if I analyse the difficulties of language, tradition, national or 
racial mentality and ignorance of the real essentials to success, 
not to speak of the obvious truth that “ party” to us has a 
very different meaning from “ party” in many foreign 
countries. 

The success, qualified as it may be, of Parliamentary 
Democracy in many countries outside Great Britain, the 
Dominions and the United States, proves that it does provide 
a system of government which can satisfy different national 
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mentalities, tradition and interpretation of life; and that it 
is not necessary to have a British mind nor the British 
tradition so deeply rooted in the past, to make Parliamentary 
Democracy both a successful and an efficient system of govern- 
ment. But it is necessary to ensure certain conditions for its 
development and working, without which it is bound to fail. 
I wish, therefore, to emphasise three of those conditions— 
the character of the Civil Service ; the freedom of the Press ; 
and the type of the local government. 

All States require for administration a strong and efficient 
executive. But if an executive staff is to be efficient, its mem- 
bers must not only be technically competent, but properly 
paid to avoid corruption, enjoy security of tenure in their 
post, and not be subjected to the arbitrary action of their 
chief, nor, as a whole, to party and political jobbery. Com- 
petence and loyalty can only be secured by a virtual freehold 
tenure and by removing the Civil Service from interference 
by Parliament and from all public part in controversial party 
politics. And this is as true of the municipal and local service 
as of the central and national. To-day we recognise more 
accurately than thirty years ago, how much the strength of 
the executive depends on the competence, loyalty and im- 
partiality of the Civil Service, national and local. A Home 
Secretary to-day who tried to “ make elections ”’ national or 
local by decrees from Whitehall or by manipulation of the 
officials; a Minister of War who promoted or dismissed 
officers either because they had no religion or their religion 
was not of the right type; a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
used the confidential information of the Inland Revenue to 
bleed his political opponents or relieve his political supporters, 
would before long reduce Great Britain to civil war or bank- 
ruptcy. We take it for granted that our Civil Service will 
serve conservatives, liberals or socialists with the same 
fidelity and, perhaps, with the same pity for their ignorance, 
or their incapacity. But in how many democratic countries 
in Europe, outside Great Britain, is there a Civil Service 
competent, loyal, impartial, secure of its tenure and free from 
all political pressure and outside the party arena? 

Bagehot’s famous description of the English Constitution 
as “ government by public meeting ” is as true of 1937 as it 
was of 1850. The representative system means that, unless 
you have a free choice determined by freedom to meet, to 
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debate, to criticise by speech and writing all over the country, 
those chosen will not be representative. Tamper with the 
freedom of the Press, limit the right to say in print what you 
please on the issues of the day, forbid this meeting or allow 
that in accordance with a particular political creed, and 
Parliamentary Democracy will wither at the roots and 
presently will be a ghost, sitting, in all the trappings of free- 
dom, on the grave of self-government. 

Of the essential place that the principles of local government 
have in Parliamentary Democracy I will only say that you 
cannot have one system at the centre and a different system 
in the counties; a people that cannot manage their local 
affairs will make a mess of a central parliament, and an un- 
controlled bureaucracy, however competent in local govern- 
ment, is absolutely incompatible with the control of the 
executive by a free and representative legislature. It is both 
in theory and practice impossible to admit that the represen- 
tatives of the electors must have the right to approve the 
expenditure of three hundred millions on re-armament, but 
that representatives of ratepayers can neither approve nor 
refuse a hundred thousand pounds out of their own pockets 
for a town-planning scheme. In short, we often too easily 
forget that an invasion of liberty at the centre will react on 
liberty in local government, and that a diminution of liberty 
in local affairs will very soon impair freedom at the centre. 
If our citizens from indifference or laziness allow their control 
of local government to pass to expert administrators, it will 
not be long before they are governed from Whitehall by an 
irresponsible Civil Service. 

We are all aware that the changes that have followed the 
end of the Great War, most of which would have happened 
had there been no war, have made Parliamentary Democracy 
a more difficult system to work. The Franchise Act of 1918 
and the supplementary Act of 1929 have not only enormously 
increased the electorate but altered its whole character. The 
admission of women to the franchise was and still remains a 
revolutionary experiment. Constituencies have grown to 
dimensions which would have staggered the most robust of 
Victorian radicals. The difficulty and expense of working 
these huge constituencies, even with the help of an efficient 
party machine, are notorious and deter, only too frequently 
good candidates from standing. The complexity of modern 
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administration consequent upon the advance of science and 
the claims of an educated electorate which demands a standard 
of living and a technical equipment for life undreamed of in 
my youth, make the work of Parliament more and more con- 
gested. Legislation has either to be swallowed whole, or 
indefinitely retarded. The Government is driven to control 
the Parliamentary time-table and to use the closure; and 
unless the Government provides time a private Bill dies after 
a first reading. The theoretic control of policy by the legisla- 
ture becomes weaker and weaker in practice once a govern- 
ment has obtained a so-called “ mandate” at a General 
Election ; the power to modify or reverse it is postponed for 
five years, when probably the electorate will be required to 
decide a new and very different issue. 

It is not surprising that the critics who want certain large 
things accomplished “‘ here and now” should indict Parlia- 
mentary Democracy as inefficient and intolerably slow, and 
demand “ direct action,” which, as far as I can understand it, 
means power in a Minister or a government to legislate by 
decree, with an efficient Civil Service to administer the 
decree—and provided that the Minister and the decree comply 
with the political creed of the critics. Direct action by decree 
of your opponents against yourself is, of course, sheer tyranny 
and a violation of the fundamental and natural rights of man. 
Government of a majority by a minority in the alleged 
interests of the majority may be a reasonable system, but even 
if imposed and maintained by adequate force, cannot be fitted 
into the principles or practice of Parliamentary Democracy. 

The antithesis to “ direct action ” comes from the critics 
who would place a true democratic system not on a repre- 
sentative but on a vocational and functional basis. The House 
of Commons fails, on this argument, because its members do 
not really represent the life of the nation. In the modern 
community every adult man or woman belongs to a distin- 
guishable category—industrial, commercial, agricultural, pro- 
fessional and so forth. According to the category to which I 
belong I have a right to see that my functional or vocational 
interests, whether I am a plumber or a professor, are given 
their true value in the organised life of the community as a 
whole, and a member of Parliament cannot adequately dis- 
charge this duty both for professors and plumbers at the same 
time, particularly if he is neither, and probably is a lawyer, 
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or a stockbroker, or the secretary to a trade union of grocers_ 
or miners. 

I cannot argue here the whole case for or against what is 
known as Guild Socialism ; I must content myself, therefore, 
with two observations. Parliamentary Democracy, the funda- 
mental corner stone of which is a central representative 
legislature controlling the executive, cannot be placed ona voca- 
tional or functional basis of representation without destroying 
the principle which it enshrines. The House of Commons 
cannot be made a tesselated mosaic of competing vocations 
and functions. It would cease to be an organ for expressing 
the national will and for controlling the executive as a whole : 
and it would be a parody of the functional categories whose 
interests it was intended to promote and safeguard. Secondly, 
the categories of the functional vocations are not easily 
defined and penned up in watertight compartments. If only 
professors or plumbers would be nothing but professors or 
plumbers, and have no interest in anything but professing or 
plumbing ; but, both professors and plumbers will claim not 
only to profess or to plumb but to have their say about | 
lawyers, stockbrokers, engineers, cooks, dustmen, art, 
literature and politics. And generally, the man who knows 
least about the true interests of his trade, profession or func- 
tion, is the functional technician in that job. The judgment of 
a Guild of Tailors would often be far more valuable on sanc- 
tions against Italy or Japan than on the technicalities of their 
trade. In short, if democracy must be functional, it cannot be 
parliamentary. A new system must be devised from top to 
bottom to express the functional principle. But the sketches 
of the new functional constitutions that I have studied in 
authoritative expositions seem to me to be lamentably 
deficient in the historic sense, and to assume that a constitu- 
tion, scientifically worked out on paper, with every organ 
carefully cogged and geared into a unified system, will work 
because the constitution will be there to tell you how it must 
work. A woman in a Soviet factory in Moscow when asked, 
i What do you do when there is a breakdown? ” replied, 

We consult that,” pointing to a well-thumbed copy of 
Marx sc apital chained to the wall, “it inspires us.” And when 
tiie a ae then mended ? ” “No,” she answered 
- rlousness, “ we go on reading until they (the 

overnment) give us a new machine.” 
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Is the future, then, of Parliamentary Democracy, particu- 
larly in Great Britain and the British Dominions, this: that 
either we must just struggle on with the system that we have, 
or recognise that it must go and be replaced by some other 
type of government, very difficult to devise and still more 
difficult to work ? Such a drastic reconstruction is revolution, 
in the strict sense of the word ; and revolution means a clean 
cut with the past and a determination to turn your back on it 
and to find a brave new world in a future that has finished 
with the past. But can our people dismiss their past, even if 
they think they have done so? I agree that to-day we must 
reckon with a profound change in the mentality of the voter. 
Up to 1914 he accepted the two-party system as the fixed and 
natural order of the British political universe. He certainly 
does not so accept the two-party system to-day. It is also a 
profound mistake to underrate the intelligence of even the 
youngest elector of either sex. Ignorance of facts or details is 
too often wrongly identified with incapacity of judgment. We 
are really, or have made ourselves, a politically capable 
people. We can grasp an issue and penetrate to the essentials 
of a problem, even if we would be hopelessly ploughed in an 
examination on the facts. It is very remarkable that in two 
university constituencies, Oxford and the Provincial Universi- 
ties, recently the electors with good party candidates, backed 
by a good party organisation, have chosen four Independents 
—a result unthinkable when I went to Birmingham seventeen 
years ago. Iam convinced that good Independent candidates, 
if they had an equally good organisation behind them, would 
poll many more thousands of votes than the official organisers 
of the old parties would admit. 

Yes, it may be said, but they would not get in. I agree ; 
probably not. But why? The obvious answer is that our 
system of voting and our distribution of constituencies are 
avowedly based on a two-party theory, inherited from a past 
when it was true, but is no longer true to-day. I will not 
drench you with figures, nor do I hold any brief for any party, 
but in every general election since 1922 it is demonstrable 
that the number of the members of the three parties returned 
do not correspond with the real voting power in favour of the 
parties they represent. That is not, therefore, a true repre- 
sentative system. I am convinced it is a real political danger, 
which may increase and not diminish. If powerful sections in 
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total voting power fail to secure a proportionate share of 
representation, there is a strong impulse given to securing 
what they demand by “ direct action.” moh sop 

Two other points are all I propose to mention. Finstj<it a8 
literally an astonishing fact that the representative Speaker’s 
committee unanimously recommended Proportional Repre- 
sentation for the great electoral law of 1918, and that this 
was rejected by the House of Commons. I am sure that was 
a grave mistake. It is not too late to repair it, even now. And 
I believe it would be in the true interests of all parties to do 
so. It is not politically sound to impose on tens of thousands of 
voters this dilemma: I must vote for A because I dislike B, 
and would like C, but I cannot vote for him without probably 
letting B in, and A whom I dislike is better than B whom I 
hate. Voters evade such dilemmas by not voting at all. 

Secondly, it is always urged that Proportional Representa- 
tion will mean a House of Commons stuffed full of ‘‘ cranks,” 
with the consequent result that in ten years we should have 
more ministries even than they have in France in any decade. 
That argument implies that our electors are fools who love 
“ cranks,” because they are really “‘ cranks ” themselves. If 
you honestly believe that, your duty is obviously to abolish 
Parliamentary Democracy straight away—as Public Enemy 
No. 1—because it is simply preposterous to maintain that 
Proportional Representation will by a statutory enactment 
reduce the average elector from intelligence to a maundering 
imbecility. I maintain on the contrary that the average 
elector is anything but a fool or a crank and that he has an 
infallible but unanalysable capacity for detecting the true 
“crank” from the real Independent; and, when I am told 
that the electorate could not master “ the intricacies of 
Proportional Representation,” I say that is pure nonsense. 
To a nation that daily masters the intricacies of our insurance 
cards or the forms of return for income-tax, the so-called 
intricacies of Proportional Representation would be agree- 
able child’s play. 

The real challenge to the future of Parliamentary Democ- 
racy does not come from critics or reformers who accept 
democracy as a form of government, but urge various reforms 
in the electoral system which, rightly or wrongly, they hold 
will strengthen it, but from the systems which are avowedly 
based upon a repudiation both of the principles and of the 
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efficacy of democratic government. In this respect the period 
since 1920 constitutes a new epoch in the history of institu- 
tions. Prior to 1914 the main antithesis to Parliamentary 
Democracy was monarchical absolutism or autocracy, and the 
struggle to establish Parliamentary Democracy, particularly 
since 1789, was a struggle with absolutism as such. But, 
since 1920 the battlefield has been completely altered by the 
rise of the Totalitarian State. 

I can only point out here, first, that the Totalitarian philo- 
sophy represents a theory of the State which obviously rejects 
the fundamental principles on which Parliamentary Democ- 
racy must stand. Power or force which is the basis of the 
Totalitarian State—the Macht Staat—cannot be made, in any 
circumstances, to harmonise with the principle of govern- 
ment by consent—freely: granted and freely exercised. 
Whether the Totalitarian theory takes the form that it does 
in Russia, or in Germany, or in Italy is irrelevant to the main 
point I am considering in this lecture. Each one of those 
Totalitarian systems, though for different reasons, is an 
explicit challenge. It is directly relevant to the main issue 
that, in each of the three countries mentioned, a party has 
seized power by force and that the government of the State 
remains in the hands of that party ; but it is openly admitted 
that the members of the party itself are only a minority and 
not even a large minority of the nation as a whole. Their 
power and their control are maintained simply by force, and 
without that force their Totalitarian State would crumble into 
pieces. It is invariably justified as the natural evolution from, 
and an efficient substitute for, a bankrupt and discredited 
system that preceded. Signor Mussolini has stated over and 
over again that, while the nineteenth-century constitutional 
movement did much for Italy, its mandate and its efficacy 
were exhausted by 1914 and that Fascism replaces the “‘ dead 
and rotting corpse of liberalism ” by a new and virile theory 
of the State and the inexorable efficiency of its machinery. 
Similar arguments have been put forward on behalf of the 
Soviet Government in Russia and the National Socialist 
Government in Germany. 

When I go into those Totalitarian countries I am free to 
admit that they have achieved for themselves certain adminis- 
trative results of considerable importance, particularly in 
countries such as Italy and Russia where, on the material 
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side of life, they were at least twenty or fifty years behind 
Great Britain or the United States: but, what I do not 
find is that, even by the strictest materialist tests, the 
Totalitarian Government is more efficient than the Govern- 
ment of my own country. Their railways or their roads, their 
motor cars or their wireless, their post office, telephones and 
so forth, may be excellent, but they are not better than what I 
get in Great Britain. In some respects they are not so good. 
In our social services, organised by a free democracy, we are 
not behind, and in many respects we are far ahead of, the 
Totalitarian States. I am not, therefore, prepared to admit 
that Parliamentary Democracy is less efficient in the adminis- 
trative spheres of government than Russia, Germany or 
Italy. 

But Parliamentary Democracy rests on rights and privi- 
leges incomparably of far greater importance than good roads 
or scientific sewerage. Twenty-four hours in a Totalitarian 
State leaves me, on the spiritual and intellectual side, almost 
asphyxiated. There is no free Press: there are no free 
meetings; there is no liberty to speak, or challenge, or 
criticise ; neither the universities nor the schools nor the 
Churches are free ; and, as I have put it elsewhere, knowledge 
consists in knowing what a government allows you to know 
and ignorance is not knowing what a government has decided 
you must not know. 

If the highest life of a great community or nation means 
spiritual, intellectual and moral freedom and the uplifting 
of the whole nation by the free working and inspiration of its 
highest and best minds, for whom the breath of life is the 
sweeping air on the mountain tops blowing whence the spirit 
knows not and where it listeth ; if all human effort is to be 
first measured by half a dozen party leaders obsessed by a 
very limited creed and then imposed on tens of millions by 
force ; if all criticism of what the leader of the party declares 
is the will of the nation, because he claims to be the will of 
the nation in a single human form, is to be crushed-because it 
1s treason to himself and the State that he has made by force ; 
if the arts and sciences are to be cut, squared and modelled to 
a single arbitrary type, their exercise to be endorsed at every 
point by an obedient and often ignorant State functionary 
and their utterance to be tuned to a single and uniform key, 
then the challenge of the Totalitarian State is not merely to 
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Parliamentary Democracy, but to the whole principles of 
freedom and to the charter of civilisation. The good life 
much more than good government is in peril from the 
challenge. 

In a word, if Parliamentary Democracy succumbs to the 
Totalitarian State, the free mind will have been vanquished 
with it. There is, therefore, a sacred trusteeship imposed 
to-day particularly on the British people. In the seventeenth 
century civilised Europe turned steadily from free government 
to absolutism. Great Britain, a small island of five million 
inhabitants, alone refused to surrender and not without blood 
and sweat, peril from without and dissension within, continued 
to consolidate the principles of government by consent ; it 
preserved its monarchy as well as the basis of Parliamentary 
Democracy and it defeated in turn monarchical absolutism 
and military autocracy: from the lamps it had kept burning 
Europe relit in the nineteenth century the extinguished lights 
of free government; later, it was not our constitutional 
monarchy nor Parliamentary Democracy that crashed in 
and after the Great War. 

It is my firm conviction that if the present tidal wave of 
intolerance sweeping over the world is to be turned back, if the 
philosophy of violence which is the basis of the Totalitarian 
and Power State is to be refuted and expelled from inter- 
national relations, and if the civilised world is to be made safe 
for and by free spirits and free minds—the centre of resistance 
in duty bound to take up the challenge is here in Great 
Britain. As I have endeavoured to show, representative 
parliamentary government is dependent on buttresses of 
freedom which may have their foundations in the government 
of a parish or the maintenance of an uncensored Press and of 
universities independent of the control of Whitehall. A “free” 
House of Commons nominated by a party executive but 
claiming to represent a gagged or dragooned nation would not 
even be a useful tool to a dictator. Once the issue is really clear 
to the British people, I have no fear either of the ultimate 
result or of the future of Parliamentary Democracy. 

C. Grant RoBERTSON. 
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HEN I reached the harbour of Istanbul on board one 

of the exceedingly comfortable Rumanian passenger 

steamboats coming from Constanza, the beauty of 
the silhouetted panorama made me completely forget the 
purpose of my journey. That purpose was of a thoroughly 
prosaic nature, namely to study, as carefully as would be 
possible within a limited space of time, the features of modern 
Turkey. The town, or rather towns of Stamboul, Galata and 
Pera spread out before me under a red late afternoon sun 
seemed to be the very image of all conventional and romantic 
ideas of the land of mighty Sultans, wise Caliphs and the 
immortal Haroun-al-Rashid. As I was to find out much later, 
there are indeed two Turkeys; or, to express it more accu- 
rately, there are still many remnants of the old Ottoman 
Empire. The town of Stamboul, once the centre of Turkish 
power and of a colourful cosmopolitan life, survives to-day 
as a slowly decaying monument of old times. Since the 
Republican Government decided to build its own capital in 
the heart of the Anatolian highlands, Stamboul has been 
deliberately neglected and is, in the eyes of modern Turks, 
regarded as a symbol not of Turkey’s greatness but of her 
degradation at the hands of foreign exploiters. 

The things which interested me more than anything about 
Turkey were the character and achievements of the dictator- 
ship of Kemal Atatiirk. Before I left England a Turkish 
diplomat told me that, although there was no democracy in 
Turkey in the customary sense of the word, I should not 
expect to see “ just another dictatorship.” He was at great 
pains to explain to me the exact difference between Kemalism 
and the Fascist brand of totalitarian dictatorship. His 
formula that Turkey was ruled by soldiers who had taken off 
their field boots and put on civilian clothes had amused me 
at the time, though it sounded too nice a bon mot to be very 
convincing. Later, however, I found that his statement was 
a good deal nearer the truth than I had expected. . 

Outwardly, there are few, if any, signs pointing to the 
existence of the dictatorial régime of the country. Although 
Turkey is a one-party state, the official Republican People’s 
Party is hardly anywhere in prominence. It requires rather 
an Intimate acquaintance with the life of the people to find 
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out that the political and cultural centres of the Republican 
Party, the so-called People’s Houses which exist in practically 
every locality, are the real centres of what political and social 
life there is. Providing for lectures, film and theatre shows, 
physical training and games as well as evening classes for 
adult education, they combine in themselves a multitude of 
functions and seem most popular, especially among the 
younger generation. Their appearance and general lay-out 
vary, of course, enormously ; and among the many People’s 
Houses I visited there were some—particularly in Ankara— 
of truly palatial elegance, whereas others were most neglected. 
By comparison with other one-party states, however, these 
centres of state power (“ Stitzpunkte”’ as the Germans would 
undoubtedly call it) seemed to remain very much in the back- 
ground. Many casual tourists might travel through the 
country without ever noticing their existence at all or at 
least failing to realise their great importance in the political 
life of modern Turkey. Much the same applies to other out- 
ward signs of the unlimited power of the Government which 
are so common in other dictatorial countries. There are no 
political uniforms, no mass-processions, no uniformed school 
children and no political badges in the button-holes. In short, 
even in the few urban centres, where alone it might conceiv- 
ably exist, there is hardly anything that may be compared 
with the dictatorial regimentation of the people’s life so 
predominant in most of Europe’s dictatorships. 

This difference seemed to me of the greatest importance. 
No doubt, it has its reasons both in the history of the country 
and, perhaps to a smaller extent, in the history of the Turkish 
republican movement. What features there are of authorita- 
rian rule—and there are indeed many important ones— 
remain within the rather select circles of an ever more 
centralised bureaucratic administration. Dictatorship and 
authoritarian discipline have come to the country as a means 
of introducing new modes of living in every sphere, not for the 
suppression, merely for uniformity’s sake, of a matured 
civilisation. That does not, however, mean that either the 
history or the present-day life of the Turkish Republic are 
entirely free from suppression. The violently anti-clerical 
(not anti-religious) principles and practice of the Kemalist 
régime are well known. Indeed, the most energetic policy of 
secularisation has been pursued by Kemal Atatiirk and his 
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administrators ever since in 1922 the last Sultan Mohammed 
VI fled the country on board the British battleship Malaya. 
In this struggle suppression and persecution have played an 
important part. Although I did not myself travel in every part 
of the vast country, I had the impression that there is to-day 
virtually no opposition left to the anti-clerical policy. Foreign 
observers living in Turkey permanently confirmed that more 
recently the régime tended to deal much more leniently with 
cases of individual offences against the laws forbidding the 
wearing of religious costumes, Fez or veils. This policy has, 
of course, long outgrown the purely negative and aggressive 
character which it had at the time of the abolition of the 
Caliphate (1924) and similar decrees passed subsequently. To 
call it anti-clericalism, pure and simple, would be very mis- 
leading. Secularisation is no longer a merely destructive 
policy but a most interesting and, no doubt, highly construc- 
tive practical attempt at national and mass education. 

But before I deal with the educational efforts it should be 
understood that ‘ Secularity’ is but one, though the first- 
named, of the famous Six Principles of the Kemalist move- 
ment. The other five are, in their official order : Nationalism, 
Revolution, Popularism, Democracy and Etatism. By a 
decree passed by the Grand National Assembly in February 
of this year, these Six Principles of the People’s Party were 
solemnly declared to be the “ Principles of State ”—-which 
they had, in fact, been for a very long time already. To the 
more sceptical mind of the ordinary Western European this 
collection will appear slightly incoherent, or even as expression 
of a merely propagandist desire “ to have a bit of everything.” 
That would be a highly unfair judgment. As everyone with 
the slightest notion of Turkish history will be able to imagine, 
mass propaganda played no, or a totally insignificant part in 
the formation of modern Turkey. And incoherent as such 
assortment of principles may appear, my personal impressions 
were that they are reflecting exactly those elements which 
are to-day dominating the entire life of the state and the 
people. “ Dominate ”’ is indeed the word, for in all discussions 
I had with teachers, doctors, students, officials high and low, 
the State Principles played the most important 7éle. Not only 
are they apparently universally accepted, but for every 


educated individual they seemed to have become the chief 
guide in life. 
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Many Turks, especially the younger ones, developed a most 
elaborate if somewhat primitive Weltanschauung based on 
these principles. While I was busy with sightseeing and 
inspection tours my Turkish companions would often point 
to this or that and, after a short explanation, immediately 
classify it as the realisation of one of the Six Principles. I 
particularly remember one little incident which is perhaps 
worth telling. A very hard-working young lady employed at 
the Ministry of Interior used to accompany me on several of 
my tours as an interpreter. One evening when we returned 
very tired to Ankara I asked her what she did with her spare 
time. She replied: “ You know there is not much of that. 
We are all working late. But I have a nice little flat with my 
mother, and my recreations are to listen to some Bach or 
Schubert or to read a good book, preferably a French novel.” 
She really had an astounding knowledge of modern literature. 
Although what she said was only true, it was primarily a little 
demonstration, subconscious perhaps, to show the foreigner 
that young Turkey was just as civilised as the West. 

Since the fighting days have long passed and the country 
has settled down to more constructive tasks, secularity has 
rather ceased to be the predominating element. To-day the 
chief features of Kemalist ideology, if that word is permitted, 
are undoubtedly a very virile nationalism, an equally strong 
depreciation of the Ottoman past, a hunger for education and 
a veritable craze for “‘ Westernisation.” This nationalism is 
all the more amazing if one remembers that until a few years 
ago (and very largely even to-day) there existed no nation or 
national consciousness in the ordinary sense of the word. 
There are not even national traditions comparable with those 
of European nations which could inspire or rouse any sub- 
stantial proportion of the Turkish peasant population. Only a 
minute section of the people has any knowledge of the Turkish 
past and is able to remember the glory of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. And precisely that section, forming to-day go per cent. 
of the new régime’s bureaucratic hierarchy, hates nothing 
more than the memory of the “ unhappy old Ottoman days.” 

Thus it is perhaps not at all surprising that I found no traces 
of aggressiveness against other nations in modern Turkey’s 
nationalism but rather an immense childlike pride in the 
achievements of the Republican era. All remaining aggres- 
siveness and hatred is still concentrated on the remnants 
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of the Armenian, Greek and Jewish minorities left in -the 
country. The complete lack of tolerance and, very often, the 
cruel brutality and petty persecution which still characterise 
the official as well as general attitude towards them is the 
ugliest side of Turkish politics. After the barbaric massacres 
of the Armenians in the early days of the Republic, and after 
the majority of Greeks living in Turkey had forcibly been 
exchanged with Turks living in Western Thrace, the number 
of remaining foreign nationals is to-day insignificant. It 


must be remembered that Turkey deported about three times 


as many Greeks as Greece deported Turks, roughly 14% 
millions. 

To describe the exact character of modern Turkish na- 
tionalism is no easy task. Bearing in mind that the following 
applies only to a fairly thin, though steadily growing upper 
stratum, one might define it as a kind of democratic educa- 


tionalism put into practice by a benevolent dictatorship. The - 


avowed ultimate aim of the Kemalist régime is the transforma- 
tion of Turkey into a modern civilised state, economically as 
well as spiritually self-sufficient. To reach that far-away goal 
the leaders realise that the transformation of the people and 
the creation of “ the responsible and enlightened citizen ”’ is 
perhaps of greater importance than even technical and indus- 
trial progress. Their determination cannot be called anything 
less than passionate, and it is this attitude which so favourably 
distinguishes the Turkish régime from all outwardly similar 
ones in Central and Southern Europe. 

It is, of course, true that comparisons with other authori- 
tarian régimes have to be made with the utmost caution. 
Historic, geographic, ethnic, economic and political condi- 
tions of Turkey are so vastly different that they almost forbid 
such comparison, except perhaps the earlier phases of the 
Russian revolution which was faced with many similar 
problems. It is, therefore, also impossible to say exactly how 
much of the essentially humanitarian “ educationalism ” is 
caused by the country’s unique conditions, and how much of 
it may be due to the genius and idealism of Kemal Atatiirk 
and his collaborators. 

Educational efforts of one type or another are apparent 
everywhere. I should perhaps make it clear that education 
has here to be understood in the broadest possiblesense. Every 
undertaking of the state—be it changes in administration 
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agricultural reforms, modernisation of the old ways of 
peasant production, the erection of new industries or only of 
one industrial plant in a new era—creates at once a multitude 
of educational problems. For the new industrial centres, often 
situated in remote parts of the country, such as Karabiik 
(Iron and Steel), Kayseri (Textiles), and Zonguldak (Coal- 
mining), to name the most important ones, tens of thousands 
of illiterate peasant sons have to be educated and trained to be 
able to operate these ultra-modern plants. The difficulties of 
such a process are obvious. The result, however, will be that 
the Republic will soon have a nucleus of a native skilled 
working class. 

The ordinary school education alone presents a terrific 
problem in a country where before the revolution not more 
than § per cent. of the people had learned to read and write, 
and where even to-day well over 50 per cent. are still illiterate. 
Schools, universities, colleges, and vocational training centres 
are in existence everywhere and their number increases 
steadily. Their present number is, of course, far below the 
requirements, if measured by European standards, and is 
likely to remain so for probably a very long time. I visited 
many of these institutes and found the typical contrast 
between a very poor and primitive average and some out- 
standing model schools. Some of the latter were remarkable 
in every respect, and I doubt whether one could find anything 
so perfect in Britain, France or Germany. 

One of the model schools I have particularly in mind is a 
training centre for the building trade. As in every industry 
Turkey has, of course, a great lack of skilled building workers. 
This training centre, located in the country not far from 
Ankara, has some two hundred pupils who work and learn as 
well as live in the school. They are accepted at the age of 14 
or 15, and are without exception sons of small peasants and 
shepherds. They have had either a very short and elementary 
village school education or none at all. During their three, 
or in some cases four years of training they are taught reading, 
writing and some elementary science. Their main education 
is practical, i.e. housebuilding in brick, wood and concrete and 
lessons in technical drawing. The younger ones work in a 
large field-like yard attached to the centre, building small 
houses which are afterwards demolished. The older ones are 
divided into groups, each group under the supervision of a 
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highly skilled mason. They do a more constructive work and 
go into the villages to build such houses as may be required 
or repair old ones. The greater part of the Centre which 
started with only a few boys many years ago was built by the 
pupils themselves, who proved that they have learnt to doa 
very fine job. The whole organisation of the Centre and, in 
particular, its dormitories and recreation rooms were perfect 
and, indeed, luxurious even by European standards. No 
visitor can fail to be impressed by these model schools. Since 
most are in or near the towns and places usually visited by 
foreigners, it is only natural that many a visitor takes with 
him very exaggerated ideas about the actual progress of 
educational work. Yet I too was deeply impressed. If one 
has travelled a long way through the deserts and grass plains 
of Anatolia to find sons and daughters of illiterate nomads 
working in ultra-modern laboratories, with a brand new Zeiss 
microscope for every one of them, one cannot help being taken 
aback. 

The number enjoying these opportunities is, of course, ex- 
ceedingly small, it could hardly be otherwise. The training 
of doctors and scientists, who are so badly needed in the 
interior, may illustrate the prevailing difficulties. There are 
now roughly 15,000 students at the University of Istanbul. 
Almost a third of them are students of medicine and they are 
all “ Government Students,” i.e. their studies are paid for by 
the State. Being a “ Government Student ” means further- 
more that after their final examination the young doctors are 
pledged to work for five years wherever the authorities may 
choose to send them. Although students can enter the 
University only after having passed an official Entrance 
Examination, their general knowledge and education is 
infinitely inferior to Western standards. On the other hand 
the Turkish Government have engaged scores of foreign 
university teachers of the highest standing, thus making up 
for the lack of native teachers. 

These scientists, officially engaged to do research work, 
have to devote a good deal of their energy and time to instruct- 
ing their new students in the most elementary things, even 
elementary arithmetic and grammar. The average standard 
of young doctors leaving the University is therefore very low. 
The foreign Professors are consequently in a permanent 
quarrel with the State authorities, which demand that, like a 
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modern factory, they “turn out” so many physicians per 
year, while the scientists keep on protesting that their 
‘‘ products ” do not deserve to bear the title of a doctor of 
medicine and are, in fact, a danger to the country. No doubt 
the Turkish authorities are fully aware of this state of affairs 
and also of its inevitability. Nevertheless they do, of course, 
prefer to boast of quantity rather than quality. For those 
who are actively engaged in the not always enviable task of 
making good scientists, doctors, teachers, and chemists out 
of the Turkish students (as they are at present), it seems only 
too natural to lose sight of the greater perspectives. Yet, if 
one has seen the variety and energy of the drive for national 
education it does not require much imagination to see that 
considerable progress has been made already and that, even 
within our generation, these efforts will produce quite remark- 
able results. 

The only other sphere where the Turkish Government are 
actively engaged in constructive work on an equally large 
scale is that of national economy. At present, and in more 
recent years, all energy has been concentrated on building up 
new industries, reforming agriculture on lines of agricultural 
co-operatives and collectivism, creating new markets at home 
and abroad, and generally laying the foundations for economic 
self-sufficiency. The policy of “‘ planned economy ” and of the 
** Five Year Industrialisation Plan ” of 1933 is vastly different 
from similar economic policies in other authoritarian states. 
In Turkey economic planning is to create a functioning 
national economy which did not previously exist, not to limit 
and restrict, by means of State control, the work of an existing 
economic machinery. All important industries now growing 
up are State monopolies. Foreign trade and exchange and the 
national credit institutes, both agricultural and industrial, are 
State controlled. While the present “ Five Year Plan”? is 
responsible for the foundation of coalmining and textile 
industries, the creation of a Turkish chemical industry and the 
electrification of the country are to be the main features of the 
second “‘ Five Year Plan.” 

Although essentially differing from Russia in so far a 
private property is protected and private business often 
encouraged, there are yet many striking similarities to the 
history of Soviet industrialisation. Foreign technical, financial, 
and economic experts are as important and numerous in Turkey 
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to-day as in Russia during her first years of industrialisation. 
Let me stress one fact which seems of great importance for any 
judgment of Turkey’s development as a whole, namely the 
intimate connection between the drive for national education 
and that for economic independence. In both fields the 
Turkish leaders had (and still have) the immense advantage 
of being able to begin at the beginning. Turkey is in transi- 
tion and new problems arise every day. Yet, at the outset, 
her present leaders had to deal with a country that was like 
a shapeless stone in the sculptor’s hand. There were no deep- 
rooted social and economic class distinctions splitting the 
nation into a number of sharply antagonistic sections. Nor 
was there, in consequence, any substantial number of political 
parties, each claiming to “save” the country in its own 
peculiar fashion. Finally, modern capitalism and all that it 
implies had gained but little foothold before the Republican 
revolution. 

In October 1938 the Turkish Republic will celebrate its 
fifteenth anniversary. Its leaders will have every reason to 
be proud of their achievements. Although Turkey has still 
a long way to go until she can claim to have completed her 
transition into a modern “ Western State,” there is even to- 
day not the faintest sign that her steady progress will be 
disturbed or interrupted by an adverse interior development. 
I found no other signs of opposition than a few casual remarks 
criticising Turkish foreign policy as not sufficiently anti- 
Italian. The dangers that may one day threaten Turkey’s 
progress are the dangers of war, and these anxieties she shares 
with all other nations of the world. 

Pau, ANDERSON. 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S BIRTHPLACE. 


ANY years ago I wrote out my own impressions of a 
visit paid to the birthplace of Mahatma Gandhi at 


Porebunder in Kathiawar. The present time has 
seemed to me to be opportune to publish them, for they throw 
light upon a singular personality that has always been diffi- 
cult for the West to understand. I had gone to Kathiawar, in 
Western India, in the year 1924, with two special objects in 
view. One was to visit the birthplace of Swami Dayananda, 
the great religious reformer and founder of the Arya Samaj, 
who had been born on the northern edge of the same penin- 
sula of Kathiawar, while Gandhi had been born on the south- 
ern coast. No greater prophetic and puritan figure than 
Dayananda’s had shaken the northern provinces of India 
during the second half of last century. The social and religious 
reform in the North, which did much to lead on to the political 
movement, really dates back to him. My second object was to 
spend some time quietly in Porebunder, where on October 
2nd, 1869, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born ; and it 
was my good fortune to find the very house that was his 
birthplace, close to one of the old massive city gates of this 
ancient town. I was shown the very room where he was born 
and could picture his babyhood there. Anyone who knows 
India will be sure that in the years to come this room will 
become a shrine in the heart of the devotees who will flock to 
Visit it. 

It had always appeared to me a significant fact that two 
of the greatest Hindu social and religious reformers should 
have been born in this small and remote peninsula of Kathi- 
awar, where the ancient civilisation still lingers on almost 
untouched by the modern age. For the Arya Samaj, which 
Dayananda founded, broke entirely new ground in the North 
of India. In many ways he sowed the seed which Mahatma 
Gandhi afterwards reaped ; though as this article will show 
their temperaments differed. At Porebunder I was met with 
the greatest kindness and courtesy by the members of the 
Gandhi family, who were still living in the old house in the 
centre of the town. They took me over it and also into the 
courtyard, and in this way I was able to spend many hours 
on the spot picturing the past. Again and again, during my 
visit, I returned to the family in order to hear from the oldest 
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members what they were able to tell me about the young boy 
whom they remembered. 

The time of my visit was opportune. The Kathiawar 
Conference had just been held, over which Mahatma Gandhi 
himself had presided. On no occasion is he in a happier mood, 
or in a more humorous vein, than when he thus returns and 
lives for a while among his own people. In the train the people 
recognised me and were eager to talk with me about him. 
His chief demand at the Conference had been that “‘ untouch- 
ability ” must be removed without a moment’s delay. The 
whole countryside was buzzing with the news of this. 

“‘ How can we give it up?” one sturdy farmer said to me. 
“ Our women folk would never let us do so.” 

“ They will follow Mahatma Gandhi,” I replied. In the end 
this has proved true: for the greatest reformers in these new 
revolutionary movements have been the faithful women whom 
Gandhi has brought over to his side. 

It was noticeable in the trains and on the railway platforms 
that these villagers of Kathiawar are a sturdy folk. They have 
a massive strength of independence and at the same time a 
rugged adherence to all that their fathers did before them, 
which makes them conservative by nature. I have often 
traced these two traits of conservatism combined with inde- 
pendence in Mahatma Gandhi himself. He is true to type. 
The further talk of the country people was concerning the 
centenary of the birth of Dayananda, which was drawing 
near. His home in childhood had been on the northern coast 
of the peninsula, where the climate and atmosphere distinctly 
differ from the South, though the distance across the pro- 
montory is not great. 

Porebunder has a character of its own that cannot possibly 
be mistaken, when one has spent some time there and has 
sought its inner secret. Here, on the south sea coast of 
Kathiawar, the air is fresh with the salt spray of the Indian 
Ocean, which is driven along the beach from great combing 
breakers as they burst with white foam. To drink in this air 
night and day makes it easy to realise howthe child, Mohandas, 
gained from his very infancy his amazing powers of physical 
endurance. Still further, he received spiritually, as if by a 
natural instinct, his faith in the unseen. Throughout half the 
year, during the monsoon, strong gales from the sea blow so 
hard upon the shore that it is impossible for any steamer to 
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anchor in the open roadstead. The smaller boats are laid up 
until the calmer weather comes. But though the land is 
thus beaten by the tremendous waves of the south-west mon- 
soon, the rainfall is not excessive. The soil has to be tilled 
with the greatest care in order to preserve its moisture. 
Nature is stern towards man. Man has responded to Nature 
by producing a strong and vigorous race. Cold and heat, sea- 
fog and sunshine, have each alike to be borne in turn. Ex- 
posure to the violent winds becomes as common as exposure 
to the burning sun. None but a very hardy people could 
survive and flourish. 

Porebunder has received from Nature an unimaginable 
splendour of sea and sky. These make it a city of enchant- 
ment. It looks out from a jutting headland into the infinite 
expanse of ocean, like some radiant human spirit preparing 
to set forth and leave the solid earth on its upward flight. It 
was in this fashion that I saw it at early dawn appearing out 
of the mist, while the first rays of the sun touched its pin- 
nacles and towers with lucent gold. At sunset, again, as I 
watched it, the city seemed to rise above the incoming tide 
with all the magic beauty of some fairy palace described in 
the Arabian Nights. Once more, in the stillness of midday and 
throughout the calm afternoon, when the wind had dropped, 
the blue of the water was no less pure than the ultramarine 
of the Mediterranean as it is seen from the coast above the 
Bay of Naples. In the night time I have also watched its 
beauty under the full moon, while the dim shadowy outline 
of the city becomes softened into a silvery whiteness, with 
here and there a yellow light reflected on the ripples of the 
tide. Truly the place seems set in a land of dreams. This 
same haunting beauty must have stirred the soul of Mohandas 
Gandhi more than sixty years ago, when he wandered along 
the seashore watching the breakers, or went out beneath the 
sky at night. He has often mentioned in his writings what a 
powerful appeal the glory of the stars has always made upon 
his mind. He loves to sleep in the open whenever possible, 
with nothing between himself and the sky. It is only with 
great reluctance that he will allow a mosquito net to inter- 
vene. At Phcenix, in Natal, I remember how he pointed out 
to me the glory of the evening sky in South Africa and spoke 
of the nights he had spent upon the veldt during the memor- 
able march of the passive resisters into the Transvaal. In his 
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own personality there is something of the same blending— 
softness mingled with strength and sternness touched with 
gentleness—which makes one of its chief attractions. = 

There is also a mystical vein which runs deepest of all in his 
complex character. It is interwoven in a very striking manner 
with his strong practical common sense, just as the warp and 
woof unite on the weaver’s loom to make a single piece of 
cloth. Into the midst of the hardest questions that have to 
be faced—such as the quelling of a religious feud, the removal 
of untouchability, the starting of non-co-operation—he 
brings this faith in the unseen and practical wisdom, woven 
together. To some persons the mystical vein in him, finally 
guiding his actions, is a source of confusion. They fail to 
understand him. With others, who know him intimately, it 
forms the master-key that unlocks his inner life. 

An example of what I have just described may be taken 
from his own account of the passive resistance struggle in 
South Africa. ‘ Only the general,” he writes, “‘ who conducts 
the campaign can know the objective of each particular move. 
The beauty of the Satyagraha (soul-force) method is this, that 
it comes up to oneself: one has not to go in search for it. A 
Struggle of Righteousness, in which there are no secrets to be 
guarded, no scope for cunning, and no place for untruth comes 
unsought: and a man of religion is ever ready for it. A 
struggle which has to be planned beforehand is not a righteous 
struggle (dharma-yudda). In the latter, God Himself plans the 
campaign and conducts battles. It can be waged only in the 
name of God. Only when the combatant feels quite helpless— 
only when he has come to the extreme point of weakness and 
finds utter darkness all around him, only then God comes to 
the rescue. God helps when a man feels himself humbler than 
the very dust under his feet. Only to the weak and helpless 
is the divine succour vouchsafed.” The same mystical 
experience is present in that practical dreamer, St. Paul. 
He tells us how he prayed that the thorn in the flesh that 
buffeted him and prevented his activities might depart from 
him. But God said, “ My grace is sufficient for thee: for My 
power is made perfect in weakness.” ‘“ Most gladly therefore,” 
St. Paul continues, “ will I glory in my weaknesses. . . . For 
when I am weak, then am I strong.” 

At Morvi a disappointment awaited me, because I found 
that very little was known concerning the home and early 
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days of Swami Dayananda. Nevertheless, it was not difficult 
to picture the general environment of his birth and up- 
bringing. For there is a barren, solitary sameness about the 
whole country, which, on this side of Kathiawar, is very 
rocky with only occasional patches of green verdure. Morvi 
looks out towards the Rajputana Desert. Porebunder faces 
the Indian Ocean. Morvi is stern and bleak in its rocky soil. 
Porebunder has always something of the tenderness of 
Mother Nature. It has the air of mystery about it—its haze 
continually rising, in calm seasons, from the ever-changing 
sea. 

My knowledge of Swami Dayananda, who had died long 
before I came to India, has been derived from those few who 
knew him when he was still alive. Therefore I can only speak 
of his personality at second hand. He seems to me, in modern 
Indian history, to be the supreme exemplar of the great 
Puritan. He came forth from the desert, like a John the 
Baptist, to do the work of purging Reformation within 
Hinduism. He did it with a giant’s strength and an unerring 
logic of his own, which never failed him as he met face to face 
in open conflict the leaders of orthodox religion. Mohandas 
‘Gandhi, on the other hand, has become known to me owing 
to the closest personal friendship. We have lived together, in 
all kinds of difficulties and trials, and have learnt to know 
each other intimately. Thus I have come to realise the varied 
sides of his unique character—his utter tenderness to all 
living creatures : his attractive and persuasive love for every 
little child he meets : his bearing on his own back the burden 
of the poorest of the poor: his extraordinary sympathetic 
pain, which becomes a torture to him when anyone is hurt 
and he seeks to be their nurse. All these are qualities in him 
that are quite fundamental, and it is this side that I would 
emphasise more than any other, because, at times like these, 
such things may be forgotten amid the wear and tear of 
modern politics. 

Once upon a time Romain Rolland wrote in a letter to me 
that Tagore was the Plato of our modern age and Gandhi was 
its St. Paul. This comparison greatly impressed me at the 
time, and I have often acknowledged its truth. The compari- 
son of Tagore, with his breadth of human wisdom and his 
poetic soul, to Plato is almost perfect. Gandhi, too, is like 
St. Paul in many ways, as the quotation I have just given 
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shows. His conversion after he had grown up; his profound 
conviction of evil in the world which has to be overcome : 
his passion for righteousness: his moral fervour: his faith 
in God—all these are shared, in singularly distinct ways, by 
Mahatma Gandhi and St. Paul. But whenever I have tried 
to draw out the analogy, certain later thoughts have told me 
that St. Francis of Assisi comes nearer to him even than St. 
Paul. For St. Francis has that touch of tenderness for God’s 
animate creation which St. Paul partly lacked. He also comes 
to us from the Middle Ages, and carries with him in everything 
he does that medieval background, which is so singularly 
akin to what we find in rural India. It was that environment, 
in remote Kathiawar, wherein Mohandas Gandhi was 
nurtured, that made him what he is to-day. 

Ahimsa Parama Dharma—< The highest religion is harm- 
lessness ”—this is the conclusion of the whole matter with 
Mahatma Gandhi. He translates the word Ahimsa by “ Non- 
Violence,”—a negative word which lacks colour and is un- 
satisfactory ; for the Sanskrit word implies a positive quality. 
He balances it with Satya—Truth. “ God is Truth,” he says 
at all times and at all seasons. Gentleness and Truth must 
ever be intermingled. This blend of characteristics in him 
goes through all his life. He is essentially medieval in a great 
part of his thinking, yet he lives and moves and acts in the 
modern world. He is able to touch in this manner the humbl- 
est Hindu peasant, and yet make his appeal to one so ultra- 
modern in his views as Jawaharlal Nehru. He will launch out 
with intrepidity against “ untouchability,” and yet express 
at the same time a deep reverence for the caste system. He 
believes in idol worship, and yet his belief in God has aremark- 
able kinship with Islam. He wishes India to go back to hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving, and yet he is in favour of modern 
scientific improvements—especially in sanitation—provided 
they are simple. He has startled and shocked orthodox 
Hinduism by putting out of its pain with his own hand a poor 
maimed calf, whose suffering had become unendurable. In 
this he is essentially “‘ modern.” What a revolution this has 
implied in India can hardly be imagined in the West. Yet 
even when doing such a deed of mercy, he acknowledges that 
his action has a touch of Violence behind it, and he feels that 
it is difficult to reconcile it with absolute Truth. Those who 
have followed Albert Schweitzer’s ethical philosophy will find 
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here something strikingly akin to that which Mahatma 
Gandhi has set out to practise. 

One last paradox of his singular personality is this: Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s own faith, while sensitive to the solitary 
grandeur of the bare desert of Arabia, has also sympathy with 
the mysticism of Hindu India in the South and East. It is 
this double appeal, at one and the same time, which makes his 
extraordinary attractiveness to all sorts and conditions of 
men—on one side inclining him towards the orthodoxy of 
Islam ; on the other side to the orthodoxy of Hinduism. His 
most devoted friends come from both these spheres of the 
religious life, and he is able by the alchemy of his own per- 
sonality to blend them into one. Therefore he remains the 
centre of unity in India to-day, who draws the hearts of those 
in north and south and east and west together. Surely India 
is fortunate in having, at such a time as this, a great spirit so 
unique and so attractive. 

One evening I sat for a long while in meditation at Morvi 
beneath the cloudless sky of western Asia bordering on the 
desert. The sunset was like that which one sees in Egypt or 
Arabia. The country to the North was altogether different 
from Southern India, or the alluvial plains of Bengal. Yet 
only on the previous night I had spent many hours at Pore- 
bunder looking out over the moonlit sea with all its enchant- 
ment. Thus I realised instinctively that this promontory of 
Kathiawar, with its sea border on the South, contains 
blended within its narrow compass in a remarkable manner 
the two aspects of two vast areas of Asia—the barren desert 
of Western Asia and the luxuriant South East—the awe- 
inspiring, solitary majesty of Arabia and the teeming, tropical 
beauty of Ceylon. 

While Dayananda, who was born in barren Morvi, had 
thrown aside idol-worship, Gandhi had never done so, 
though scarcely feeling the need of it in his own religious life 
and holding it lightly. While Dayananda had been the 
destroyer of the myths of medieval Hinduism, with his cry 
“ Back to the Vedas,” Gandhi had been a preserver of old 
legends, filling them with a new meaning. Yet Gandhi had 
been one with Dayananda in laying the axe at the root of 
some of the evil growths of the past, such as untouchability, 
child marriage, and temple prostitution. He had also been 
the first entirely to succeed, in India, in welding religion and 
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politics together with indissoluble bonds. He has proved him- 
self to be a modern and a medievalist at the same time. 

My visit to Kathiawar was ended when I had thus been able 
to see at leisure and in solitude both these places, Porebunder 
and Morvi, wherein two of the very greatest Indians, during 
the rise and fulfilment of British rule in India, had been born. 
Neither of them had become uprooted from his own native 
soil. Both had spent their early childhood, when impressions 
are deepest, far remote from the direct influence of foreign 
ways and customs. Even though, in after life in South Africa, 
Mohandas Gandhi for a time tried to live the life of the west, 
he did not succeed. His inner nature drove him back to the 
customs of his forefathers and their ways of living. Yet 
neither Dayananda, nor Gandhi could have done what they 
have done, or taught what they have taught, if there had 
been no touch at all between Britain and India. Humanity is 
one, and its component parts in East and West cannot possibly 
be kept asunder. Who knows whether, in the distant future, 
the debt will not be the greatest on the Western side ? 

C. F. AnpREws. 


JAPAN AND MANCHUKUO. 
A MAN who rose at three in the morning to write poetry 


must have a soul. So I reflected as I waited to see the 

“father ” of Manchukuo, Cheng Hsiao-hsu. He had 
been the venerable tutor of the Emperor, and the first premier 
of the new state. I tried to visualise him on the basis of things 
read and heard. He would be courtly, bearing his three- 
quarters of a century with charm. He would seem young in 
comparison with the forty centuries of Chinese culture which 
I should see keeping him ghostly company. Doubtless he 
would discourse philosophic abstractions on the beauties of 
Wang Tao, the Kingly Way. He had held the portfolio of 
education—he would champion culture, scorn pragmatism. 
He would be in accord with Mencius, who when asked by the 
Prince, “What have you of profit to tell me?” replied, 
““Why speak you of profit? There are only two things: 
righteousness and benevolence.” 

The son of the sage, an up-to-the-minute young man in 
grey flannels, tan shoes, clocked hose, wearing a Manchukuo 
button in his coat lapel, ushered in a figure from another world 
and another day, brown-gowned, ascetic, ethereal. I prepared 


myself for Wang Tao. What I heard was, 


“ Cultural emphasis in education? That must wait. Man- 
chukuo has embarked upon one of the greatest Empire-building 
programmes in history. The extension of communications, the 
development of agriculture, trade, industry—these are the tasks 
before us. Our education programme must be shaped accordingly. 
It will be two-fold: agricultural, industrial. We shall turn out 
trained mechanics in six years, engineers in twelve. After gradua- 
tion they will all have jobs. That must be the goal of our educa- 
tion system: occupation for every man and the man trained for 
the occupation.” 


Industry paramount. A pioneer state that must be tilled, 
mined, built, needs men who can use their hands. If that was 
the creed of this gentle old scholar, poet, graceful calligrapher, 
philosopher for philosophy’s sake, how much more certainly 
must it be the creed of the dynamic young advisers from 
across the Japan Sea. And so I found it was. 

“ Foreigners may Criticise us,” said the chief Japanese adviser 


to the Manchukuo Department of Education, “ for centering 
upon primary and technical schools to the apparent neglect of 
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university education. They may say that we aim to create a 
‘coolie class’ because ‘the ignorant are easy to govern.’ The 
explanation is more simple than that. Peace and order are but 
recent in this country—to maintain them a large budget is still 
necessary. Since our education appropriation is too small to cover 
everything, we must be careful to put first things first. The people 
are go per cent. illiterate. Therefore the obvious first need is, not 
universities, but primary schools.... And since Manchukuo is 
now entering a phase of great material development, this educa- 
tion must be largely technical—even in the primary and junior 
middle schools. Senior middle schools will be sharply specialised 


as agricultural, technical, commercial and normal schools.” 


No mention of the “ higher school ” (which in the Japanese 
system follows the middle school) nor of the university ; an 
interesting phenomenon this—one of the most literate peoples 
in the world approaching the problem of the education of one 
of the most illiterate. 

They are choosing a diametrically opposite course to that 
pursued by Great Britain in India. There the mass is barely 
touched and a proportionately large few are highly trained. 
A backward society cannot make use of so many forward- 
looking young men. Jobless B.A.s foment trouble. In Man- 
chukuo there are to be few B.A.s and no jobless. India has 
raised up gentlemen, cultured, delightful, who prefer no 
employment to work that is not fitting. They were taught by 
Englishmen who had had the “ Greek bath,” as Hegel termed 
it. The Japanese have not had the “ Greek bath.” ‘ That 
general enlargement of the mind,” says Charles F. Thwing, 
“that enrichment of the intellect, that cultivation of the 
whole man, which Greek has given for hundreds of years to 
the leaders of the progressive peoples, the Japanese mind has 
lacked and lacks still.” In Manchukuo the immediate design 
for education is not the cultivation of the whole man, but the 
training of his hands. As to which policy is better, or whether 
they are both at fault, time can tell better than I. 

But our view of the situation is not complete until we have, 
along with the statements of officials, the fulminations of a 
malcontent Chinese teacher. An intelligent and conscientious 
objector is John Lu (and that is not his name). Not that he 
voices his objections to the authorities. He uses the expres- 
sion, “ Met yiu fa tzu” (There is no help for it), the byword 
of dissatisfied Chinese in Manchuria. But while they usually 
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continue their work under silent protest, his convictions have 
led him to resign his position as principal of a large school in 
Mukden. When his resignation takes effect he will go to China. 
Never will he return, he says, until and unless China recog- 
nises Manchukuo. “ Japan wants to make us a race of 
robots,” he protested, and placed copies of the old and new 
curricula in my hands. 

The new curriculum is eminently “ practical.” In the six 
years of primary, just twice as much time as previously is 
given to arithmetic. Reading and writing (in Chinese) get 
thirty per cent. more emphasis than formerly. Japanese 
language is injected for two hours a week during the fifth and 
sixth years. Formerly some schools had a rather desultory 
course called “ Labour Work.” Now every primary school 
must supply a rigorous course in “ Hand Work,” either 
agricultural or industrial, depending upon the location of the 
school. Stiffening up the pragmatic programme has made it 
necessary to drop some things. Hygiene is out. Nature study, 
which began in the first year, now waits until the fifth. Draw- 
ing is cut to half time. Music gets less attention. The study of 
history and geography, which used to begin on the first day 
of school, now waits until the fifth year. 

So much for primary, covering six years. In the three-year 
junior middle school the six hours a week formerly given to 
English are reduced to three, and Japanese is put in for three 
hours. During my visit a student who dreamed of going to a 
university inside the Great Wall was told, as gently as poss- 
ible, by Mr. Lu, that his dream could not be realised— 
because his training in English would not be sufficient to 
enable him to read the foreign textbooks used in the univer- 
sity. However, because of the affinity between the Chinese 
and Japanese languages, he would have enough Japanese to 
attend a university in Japan. Botany and zoology are dropped 
from the new junior middle schedule, but “‘ General Science,” 
which includes physics and chemistry, is greatly strengthened. 
Drawing and music suffer, but hand work grows in proportion. 
Civics vanishes, its place to be taken by morals and classics. 
Classics dips into ancient Chinese lore to bring up lessons in 
fundamental morality, “ particularly,” said Mr. Lu, “ loyalty 
to a monarchical form of government.” 

All academic encumbrances are abandoned in senior middle 
school and full time is given to stiff vocational training. One 
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type of school turns out scientific farmers, another factory 
foremen, another business men. Also normal schools are 
mushrooming, for there is desperate need for trained teachers 
in the swiftly expanding education programme of Manchukuo. 
These normal schools often look more like truck gardens or 
factories than halls of learning—for the man who is going 
to teach agriculture, industry or commerce must get his own 
hands into his subject. 

Mr. Lu heartily disliked the changes which had been made 
in the textbooks. 


“In the former readers,” he pointed out, “ there were many 
lessons on patriotic subjects: China’s humiliation (due to the 
Twenty-one Demands, unfair treaties and so forth), changing 
social customs, the spirit of equality, Chinese heroes, the life and 
principles of Sun Yat Sen, the use of native goods rather than 
foreign, the struggle for progress. All this is out of the new books. 
The old books advanced revolutionary ideas. A distinction was 
drawn between revolution and rebellion—the first was good, the 
second was not. There were stories of ancient revolutionists. The 
history of the Chinese revolution and republic was given. There 
are no revolutionary ideas in the new books. That is not sur- 
prising. But it is a pity, just the same.” 


No, that is hardly surprising. Japan has no use for revolu- 
tion. Nor does she care to have youth drilled in a “ national 
humiliation ” charged to her, Japan’s, misdeeds. There is no 
doubt that the Nanking Government’s schoolbooks, preaching 
from the text of “ recovery of national rights,” were bitterly 
anti-foreign and particularly anti-Japanese. It did not go 
down well, for example, to have the South Manchuria Railway 
described as “ the military staff invading Manchuria.” In a 
railway report as far back as 1930 we read, “ Unless the 
Chinese authorities alter their attitude and abolish such a 
process of instilling harmful anti-foreign sentiment in the 
susceptible minds of the younger generation, not only inter- 
national peace but China’s own welfare will be threatened.” 
And after the fishplate cracked on September 18th, 1931, the 
new régime lost no time in sending to all schools, pending the 
publication of new books, a list of changes to be made in ink 
in the old ones. Sun Yat Sen and all things pertaining to him 
and his principles were inked out. Teachers who persisted in 
reading under the ink were dismissed. And the new text-books, 
when published, pointed the way clearly to a mechanical future. 
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Drastic, and sometimes ruthless, is the preparation for 
technical conquest. The great North-Eastern University at 
Mukden, one of the foremost institutions of learning in Asia, 
was closed. Its professors and students were dismissed 
and their books sold by weight in the streets of Mukden. 
The building was reopened as a railway training institute. 
Other institutes have abandoned art for artifice. Engineering, 
mining and agricultural colleges have been opened. 

There could be nothing much more practical than the vil- 
lage in the back yard of the Hygienic Institute in Dairen. 
Here are perhaps twenty miniature houses. Each is built of a 
different material—cement, wood, hollow tile, red brick, 
Chinese grey brick and so on. One roof is sheet iron, another 
tile, another rice thatch, others are made of synthetic 
materials. No house is occupied—except by instruments 
which record the effect of the weather upon the inside 
atmosphere. Research experts trained in the technical 
schools keep graphs showing how the various materials with- 
stand moisture, wind, heat, cold. The most sanitary, com- 
fortable and economical house for use in Manchukuo is here 
being evolved. 

There is an air of feverish intensity in every research and 
educational institution in the pioneer state. Schedules are 
heavy. Students are loaded to the extreme point of endu- 
rance. Manchuria must burst from the head of Jove, and that 
“quickly. When she does come forth will she be a goddess of 
wisdom or only a goddess of deft fingers? Or are we too 
cynical ; is it possible, after all, that deft fingers make deft 
minds? Culture may come in by the back door. Whether 
they are right or wrong, the Japanese educators must be 
given credit for going at their task with zeal. The first of the 
great new government buildings to be erected at Hsinking 
was the education building. Even Army Headquarters came 
later. The education budget is very small but growing rapidly. 
And the money spent is no measure of the energy spent. It 
does not cost the government any more to assign the student 
twice as much homework. The high-pressure education of 
Japan is being carried over and given a fresh intensity by a 
new purpose: the industrial conquest of Manchuria. 

WittarpD PRIcz. 


HISTORY-AS ETHICS: 
Tae English are not much given to discussing abstract 


questions. Children, in particular, are not expected to 

be philosophical: they are naturally conservative and 
dutiful and learn their lessons without question. Occasionally, 
however, it occurs to some child, perhaps rather oftener to an 
older person, to ask, why do we study history ? 

A normal answer to such a question is that any citizen, 
any educated person, should know the story of his own coun- 
try, his own people. This, however, is not a very satisfactory 
answer. For many hundreds of years national history was not 
a part of education. Down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century boys were taught Roman and Greek history, chiefly 
Roman, because Livy and Vergil were good schoolbooks. 
Gustavus Adolphus and Louis XIV, Cromwell and Chatham, 
Mirabeau and Danton, for instance, grew up with the 
examples of Roman history in their minds ; their imagination 
was impressed by the grandeur of Rome; and they, too, 
when they had the opportunity of realising their ambitions, 
regarded themselves almost as Romans—senators, orators, 
tmperators, ‘‘ old Romans ” of one kind or another. Evidently 
classical history was taught not only because Livy and 
Vergil were convenient text-books. It was considered the sort 
of thing that a gentleman ought to know. There was no 
demand for national history, and there were no text-books 
of it, except chronicles and seventeenth-century compilations 
of chronicles. To-day, however, some acquaintance with the 
outline and the main trends of all history—world-history in 
addition to national history—is considered to be a necessary 
part of education. National history is taught and emphasised, 
partly at any rate for political reasons ; it is a good medium 
for propaganda, and teachers of history have everywhere 
proved themselves to be rather facile propagandists. In no 
country, however, is national history the sole kind taught. 
The instinct which induced educators of the eighteenth century 
and earlier to teach classical history, and which induces 
modern educators to teach world history as well as national, 
is sound. Even in ancient times when the only kind of history 
known or taught was mythology or Homer’s J/iad, the instinct 
of the educators was sound. They were trying to give their 
pupils something : that something was more than knowledge 
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of their own country and people. They were giving to their 
pupils—and history teachers who are working honestly are 
still giving to their pupils—an ethical content, a moral world 
and sphere of action, the means for a philosophy of life. 

Ethics explains how and why men act, and how they ought 
to act. Aristotle’s Ethics, the first scientific treatise on the 
subject, itself has a good deal of history in it ; undoubtedly 
had more history been known, he would have put more into 
the Ethics. For history is a complete ethic or at any rate is 
the material for a complete ethic. It has an answer to all our 
moral problems and a solvent for all our spiritual doubts. 

The historian deals with the actions of peoples and indi- 
viduals. He is concerned all the time with conduct. His work 
goes much further than ascertaining facts and designating 
cause and effect. He is judging; all his creative work is 
judgment—of character, of motive, of aim, of effect. History 
is one long tremendous essay in criticism, the historian never 
ceasing to use his moral and intellectual judgment, his tireless 
power of moral and intellectual criticism. 

It is this function, criticism, which keeps the mind and soul 
of man fresh and strong; or, as Croce calls it in Antisorismo, 
“the golden custom of criticism, cultivated in years of peace 
with so much strictness and delicate care.” The faculty of 
judging, valuing, analysing, correcting, advising—and of 
doing all this in a detached, “ objective,” fashion—is a con- 
dition of human progress; the critics are the great barrier to 
a mechanistic society, or to a philosophy of mere self-interest, 
national or individual. And while, obviously, criticism can 
exercise itself upon any of the aspects of life or thought, it has 
at any rate one of the most promising fields for objective 
study in history—the more or less remote past of society. For 
there is no such thing as “ contemporary ” history—it is all 
in the past, either in the very recent, the less recent or the 
remote past. It is all detached by time from the observer who, 
if he applies his mind and uses sufficient industry, can study 
his subject matter, as Tacitus said, “ without anger, without 
bias,” sine ira, sine studio quorum causas procul habeo, 

Viewed in this light, the subject matter of history is conduct 
and the problems of conduct. Thus the study of history 
becomes : 

1. The study of the large groups or units, the tribe, the 
state, the people. Here causes and results of action can be 
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discerned with something approaching certainty. The state 
or people is seen in action, in growth, in decline. It is impos- 
sible, in retrospect, to overlook the great issues which are at 
stake. Mere chronicle attracts little interest. The reader or 
student of the story of the Babylonians, Egyptians, Jews, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Chinese, takes part in a great 
drama of real life. He sees how and why their society ex- 
panded, remained still or diminished. He sees their statesmen 
leading them or misleading them. He hears the counsellors 
persuading, warning, judging. Gibbon’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire is description and criticism, 
drama and judgment, in every chapter. 

2. The study of progress or of the failure or loss of progress. 
In fact, the concept of progress itself is purely historical. It is 
because people looked back upon past ages and saw what to 
them was advance, progress from lower to higher forms of 
social life, that they conceived the idea of progress. This idea 
has been for two hundred or three hundred years a challenge 
to men to effect ever greater improvements. The loss of the 
idea of progress, the disbelief in progress, would probably 
lead to universal irresponsibility and the collapse of morality. 
The study of history, however, itself contains the corrective 
for this tendency towards pessimism. It shows that progress 
has no steady rhythm. The last volumes of Gibbon are a study 
in regress. Society in the sixth or seventh centuries was a poor 
substitute for the magnificent civilisation of the Roman- 
Hellenistic Age. In no age can the historian find moral 
progress continuing steadily for a whole century; material 
progress has continued for longer periods. The lesson of history 
is that mankind is capable of great revivals, or renaissances ; 
and that the moral concepts—belief in duty, goodness, 
beauty, liberty—have often been obscured but never ex- 
tinguished. 

3. Individual action, its motives, its results. All history is 
the history of people, but it is less satisfactory in its judg- 
ments on individuals than it is in regard to the great collec- 
tivities called states or nations. The lives of most individuals 
escape the historian. Only the lives of great or at any rate 
prominent people, emerge ; and even in regard to these the 
judgments of the historian can, at best, be only tentative. 
The springs of individual action are numerous and compli- 
cated, and are seldom, if ever, completely disclosed. The 
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judgments of historians upon individuals—for instance on 
Charles I and Cromwell, on Napoleon, Metternich, Queen 
Victoria, Bismarck—have been, are being, continually re- 
vised. It may be that Tolstoi’s view, expressed in War and 
Peace, is correct : that the “ great men ” have relatively little 
effect, and that it is the silent mass who make and move and 
direct the course of events. Whether Tolstoi be right or Carlyle 
with his belief in the “‘ canning-man,” the king or hero, be 
right, this is certain: that historians are on their surest 
ground when judging the conduct of states or peoples, and 
are most liable to error when judging the conduct of indi- 
viduals. This fact, however, only emphasises the ethical 
character of history whether dealing with groups or indi- 
viduals ; in the case of individuals it must be more modest 
in its judgments, more charitable. 

4. It is probably true to say that most people are idealists. 
Practically all young people are; they have the faculty for 
admiration—people, aims, principles, characters that they 
admire. Every ardent young man or young woman regards 
life as something noble—as a noble activity, the expression of 
the things that we admire ; truth, goodness, beauty, freedom, 
justice. They know, or they learn by experience, that there 
is also frustration and disappointment and suffering in life, 
but they believe that the ideal qualities—truth, beauty, good- 
ness, freedom, justice—predominate; or if they cannot 
convince themselves of this, they believe that the ideals 
should predominate. For the young are naturally idealist, 
and those people who remain idealist to the end of their life 
are young. Falling in love is idealism, the realisation that 
truth, beauty and goodness are, for you, in one person and 
character. This realisation or conviction is perfectly justified, 
for it is those qualities—which exist (along with others) in the 

erson beloved—that the young man genuinely in love sees. 
Jack and Jill are not fools ; they are not unalloyed goodness, 
but they have goodness in them, and being in love they 
discern this quality and this only. 

This idealism, the admiration of beauty, truth and good- 
ness, is ceaselessly sought for in persons. Everybody, to a 
greater or less extent, is on the look-out for these qualities all 
through his life. He finds them in the woman he falls in love 
with ; and the men that he has or would like to have for 
friends, are men in whom he sees and feels these qualities. 
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That everybody is on the look-out for these qualities, ex- 
pressed and lived in a particular person, is proved by the 
astounding influence of the life of Christ in the society of 
the ancient world and since. 

In history are the springs and wells of idealism. If it is a 
record of the errors and follies of mankind, it is also a record 
of striving after better things. I do not say that the study of 
history leads to the conclusion that ideals triumph over base- 
ness, that they have always done so or will do so. Such a 
philosophy of history is over-simplified ; an unwavering 
conviction that ideals will ultimately triumph is only made 
possible as an article of faith. But whether history proves 
that ideals are triumphing or not is unimportant ; what is 
important is that the ideals are there, in the life of mankind 
as revealed in mankind’s history through the ages. 

The student, the reader, of history sees the ceaseless 
struggle or—to be more accurate—the ceaseless choosing 
between right and wrong; the ceaseless though unsteady 
aiming at what are instinctively felt to be high things; the 
regretting, and the failing to regret, what is instinctively felt 
to be base. 

Man’s capacity for admiration, and his desire to emulate 
the people and the qualities that he admires—that is, man- 
kind’s idealism—is the secret of his interest in history. Novels 
are a kind of history, an imaginative, fictitious record or 
picture of life, by means of which the reader can admire and 
judge characters and episodes. But because they are fictitious, 
or in so far as they are fictitious, novels, as reading, tend to 
become an amusement, an escape from present life, a relaxa- 
tion of the mind. The reader does not accept them as real 
life ; and if he finds ideals in the novel, it is idealism of fairy- 
land : it does not convince him that such things are or have 
been. History is idealism really lived and living. 

5. Personality. Life is a noble thing, capable of activity 
on a lofty plane, difficult to go through without self-reproach, 
beset with choices at every step. Yet everybody, though 
realising the difficulties and problems of life, realises also that 
it is a noble thing, a social, intellectual, moral activity. A 
man’s or woman’s society are a large element in their per- 
sonality. A man’s family, friends, business or profession, 
politics, interests and other activities, are his living circle, his 
society, his life; by reading, by travelling, by observation, 
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he extends his social circle, his personality. New peoples, new 
countries, new interests, if he is lucky a new friend or two, 
enrich his life and enrich the lives of others. In history his 
living circle, his society, is indefinitely extended. He has all 
the ages, all the peoples, all their experiences and interest, all 
social life itself as it has been on this planet, as the sphere in 
which he moves. 

For the historian and the sympathetic student knows that 
history, as he reads it, is, if not life itself, yet something 
springing from life. As Croce has pointed out, the distinction 
between past and present in historical literature is false : 
everything in history is past. What we call the present has, as 
soon as mentioned, flowed on into the past. History thus deals 
only with the past, recent and remote. The recent past, the 
so-called present, seems more real to us only because it is 
recent and we have seen or felt it, that is, because we have the 
authentic documents—our sight and hearing of it. The more 
documents we have, authentic documents of this past— 
recent or remote—the more vividly do the facts vibrate in 
our hearts. This vibration in the heart is the sense of the 
reality of the life of the past ; and so to the genuine historian, 
to the sympathetic student and reader, the past becomes real 
—not a “ was ” but an “is.” 

Thus the reader of history finds his great society, his ideals 
and interests, the exercise of his powers of criticism and 
judgment; he finds men and women, movement, thought, 
action—in John Bunyan’s phrase, life, life, eternal life. 


History and religion, though quite different things, are 
closely connected, for they are both concerned with the attain- 
ment of truth. The eternal verities which are the subject- 
matter of religion are to be discerned in the recent and remote 
past. Religion is man’s most elusive yet most constant 
support. Its essence is faith. How faith arises it is impossible 
to say; but in every land and among every people it is 
enshrined in history ; even though in some cases it is history 
in the form of myths and legends. The finest of the pre- 
Christian religions, the Jewish, was expressed and handed 
down in the historical books of the Jewish people : even their 
later religious books, the psalms and prophetic works, are 
partly historical in form and content. The Christian religion 
itself was, almost from the first, that is from the death of 
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Christ, taught in the form of history. St. Peter and St. Paul 
did not themselves possess the Gospels, but (as can be read 
in the Acts of the Apostles) they cast their preaching fre- 
quently in the form of narrative. When, a little later, a 
literature of the Christian religion came into existence, its 
essential part was four brief biographies of Christ and the 
book called Acts, which is one of the best pieces of historical 
composition of the Hellenistic Age. 

Every religion is history. Ethics—the rules and explana- 
tion of conduct—is in all historical composition which is not 
mere chronology. Religion is faith. Ethics is moral judg- 
ment. The study and understanding of history is all this. 
History is man in action, man in thought. It is the expression 
of the eternal verities, of truth, beauty, goodness (and of the 
reverse of all this). It is the disclosing, the discovery, of 
creative evolution through the ages, the manifestation of 
Being, the Jahveh—I am—first discovered to mankind in 
Jewish historical literature. 


R. B. Mowar. 


THOUGHTS ON AUSTRIA. 


[These extracts are from the author’s latest work, Austria in the Prism 
of Thought: A Catechism of Austrian Leaders, dedicated to the memory 
of his friend Hugo von Hofmannsthal. The book, published by Schmidt- 
Dengler of Graz, takes the form of a dialogue between a Jesuit Father, 
a Nobleman, a Poet, and an Officer of the Heimwehr in the year 1935. 
The conversations take place on three evenings. On the first, a philoso- 
phical one, the idea of culture is traced amongst the other formative 
influences of an epoch. The second conversation follows out the line of 
evolution of European culture from the time of the great racial migra- 
tions down to the present day. On the third, the Austrian evening, the 
insight gained on the previous evenings is used to depict the position 
of Austria in our time. In so doing the author—poet, philosopher, 
diplomatist, Austrian patriot—proves the inter-dependence of the 
three entities: Political Nation, Culture and Patriotism.] 


Foreworp.—In the deepening autumn of a life whose 
days in youth were devoted to poetry, in early manhood 
to politics and in its late summer to learning, but all 
of them wholly imbued with love for my country, I have 
attempted scientifically to deduce from philosophical and 
historical reasonings the position of Austria in the framework 
of the present epoch. My labours I dedicate to the younger 
generation which, undeterred by any doubts of its summons, 
has undertaken the shaping of Austria’s destiny to the pattern 
of its own intuitions. This book is no Apologia. It is addressed 
not to unbelievers, but to Austrian patriots who instinctively 
apprehend that inexpressible something which constitutes the 
fragrant charm of their country and people, yet whose intel- 
lectual grasp of the two is not so strong as their spontaneous 
feeling. To evoke for them the image of the Austrian type, 
the essence of which they carry in themselves, would have 
been superfluous. But it was necessary to set out for them 
the present condition of the Austrian national organism, what 
ails it, and how it can be restored to health and guided towards 
the full development of its capacities. It is not pictures, but 
knowledge, that fundamental knowledge from which flows right 
action, that this work seeks to offer to those who wish to learn. 

Readers who grasp the line of thought will, we trust, be 
saved from that trivial conception which bases the mission of 
the Austrian people upon its qualities of suppleness and 
amiability and consequent suitability for acting as a kind of 
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broker between Germany and the East. They will also 
appreciate that its mission is no mere task imposed upon it, 
but a deeply rooted organic function. By the very quality of 
his nature and soul the Austrian transmutes the German 
spirituality into a specifically Austrian culture. This he 
radiates (the capacity to do so is one of his most marked 
characteristics) amongst the other nations of Europe; and 
with it go some of the essentials of the German intellect, for 
only from the hand of culture can they be speedily and 
willingly accepted. This Austrian mission will endure as long 
as culture in Austria survives, despite the unpropitiousness 
of the times. 

It is of irreplaceable value to Germany that an Austrian 
commonwealth should continue to exist, should live in the 
fullest individuality, and should spin from within itself the 
gossamer web of its own culture. Only such a commonwealth 
can transmit not only its own spiritual values, but also—and 
this to a world from which it would otherwise remain hidden 
—all that is finest in the German spirit. Thus Austria im- 
measurably increases the sphere of action of German spiritu- 
ality. In olden days barbarian kings had the columns of 
ancient palaces burnt into lime for their crude buildings. 
With them should be ranked any German statesman who in 
his greed for power were to seek to rob Austria of her separate 
existence, whether politically or even in the cultural sphere. 
An Austria resplendent in all the attributes of total inde- 
pendence is as essential for all the loftier aims of Germany 
as Germany is for Austria and as both are for Europe. 

Tue Porr.—The Austrian State derives its strength from 
the Austrian Idea. Just as the consecrated Host is shielded by 
the Monstrance, so is the Idea protected by the State against 
external harm; rob it of this protection and it crumbles, 
collapses and is crushed under foot. For this Idea is as 
delicate as it is precious and sacred. The Polish Idea was able 
to survive three partitions of the Republic, twelve decades 
of alien rule, because the Polish nation, whose expression that 
Idea is, had already crystallised to diamond hardness when 
the political catastrophe came. The Austrian nation is still 
in a state of becoming and of flux; not until this process is 
completed will it be secure. To bring about this completion 
is the task of the Austrian State. If the State is smashed, 
the Austrian Idea will perish too. And so indissolubly 
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inter-connected are the destinies of the Ideas and of the political 
structures of Europe that this event, however baneful to 
Austria, would equally be a catastrophe for the world as a 
whole. The entire Western world would become dislocated, 
and if Austria perished the liberty and individuality of the 
Continental nations would be shaken to their foundations. 
Thus the Austrian drama is also a European one, and upon its 
dénouement, be it happy or tragic, depends not merely our 
fate but that of Europe. I do not use the word Drama in a 
metaphorical sense, like a literary pedant who can under- 
stand life only through comparisons taken from his art: it 
would be in the worst possible taste to try to explain this 
vital question, with all its implications, by ringing the changes 
on one metaphor. The drama (I speak both of tragedy and its 
counterpart with a happy ending, for which the theory of 
poetry has no name) and its laws are ideal beings, complexes 
deep-rooted in the texture of human life, “‘ quasi-substances,” 
to use the words of Father Gabriel, that existed before there 
was a poet. The Genius of poetry bows down over life and 
lifts them out of it, filters them to ideal purity, compresses 
them into essence, and raises them, in the pellucid shape of a 
work of art, to the level of every human eye. Incidentally 
this explains the predominance of dramatic poetry, and tells 
us why a drama represented on the stage, if it be truly dra- 
matic, irresistibly carries away with it even inartistic persons, 
if only they be gifted with emotion, as it does with people of 
poetic sensibility even when it is not a true work of art. All 
people respond in the same way to an acted drama, because 
it is but the inevitable unrolling of human destiny shown in 
the lives of human beings. 

Tue Hemmwexur Orricer.—What you say about our 
Austria of to-day is true and sounds to me like beautiful music, 
not sad, but inspiring. It is true that we are at the climax of 
the drama, in the middle of a battle, the result of which with 
all its tremendous consequences depends on our courage and 
our ability. What good fortune to be young in such times! 
No other age could have been more to my taste. Do not 
worry about the victory ; we shall win. 

Tue Nospieman.—You talk as a young man should, and 
indeed, humanly speaking, the decision rests with you young 
Austrians. But the saying, “ If youth but knew, if age but 
could,” still holds good, and your vigorous confidence should 
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be complemented by our understanding. How can one act 
when one does not know what it is all about ? Nothing worries 
me more than the fatuous idea that the young generation is 
of itself going to bring about the incarnation, which we all 
desire, of the Austrian Idea into reality. ‘‘ Totality,” one of 
the fundamental concepts of our time, demands the co-opera- 
tion not only of all classes but also of all ages, if the great 
tasks of history are to be fulfilled. We all agree that the 
battle has not been decided yet. Let me say where I see the 
greatest danger. Not in the numbers of the enemy, for where 
ideals are at stake numbers are a secondary factor. In this 
connection I will not point out how a mere handful of 
Christians altered the face of the world, for there divine action 
came directly into play. But I will remind you that a small 
but resolute and united body of men in a decade moulded 
and reformed the whole of Germany to the shape of their 
ideas. It would be faint-hearted to despair because in our 
country the Austrian Idea and an un-Austrian ideology are 
still in conflict, and because this ideology has the backing of 
the ambitious and powerful politicians of a great state, 
thirsty for conquest. The renascence of Austrian patriotism 
has been as significant as it was unexpected. Feeling has 
understood and Will has affirmed our own individuality, the 
Austrian Idea. Here lie all the possibilities of its triumph, 
however powerful the opposition. The greatest danger may 
come from within, from the adulteration of patriotism within 
the soul of the patriot. To achieve this adulteration every 
effort of the enemy, disappointed by earlier failures, is now 
directed. How Austrian patriotism, though it be subjectively 
genuine and objectively based upon fact, and therefore 
seemingly incorruptible, yet may be undermined, I shall try 
to show. Remember what we said yesterday and this evening 
about the special difficulties of the Austrian position. 

We have endeavoured to grasp the true and integral sense 
of the word “nation” and its relation to the entities of 
culture and patriotism. Of all the great processes of history, 
hardly one is more important than the growth and formation 
of a nation. Sometimes this process is successful, sometimes 
it is a failure ; it always takes centuries and involves struggles 
and hardships of every kind. The Austrian process began, if 
we reckon historical terms, not so very long ago—a few 
centuries back. When the process was nearly finished, when 
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the Austrian Idea was near to crystallising in firm, definite 
form, it came to a halt or rather, since there are no halts in 
history, it retrogressed and grew ever more inconsistent and 
tremulous. In the sphere of actual existence the retrogression 
began with culture, and therefore in the sphere of reflective 
self-consciousness with cultural patriotism. But events in the 
more mobile sphere of consciousness moved much faster. 
Patriotism in all its manifestations, not excluding the political 
ones, gradually disappeared. This evolution was completed 
in the post-war years. Because of the peculiar destinies of the 
Austrian people, the natural basis of its culture diverged 
more and more from that of the Germans of the Reich. And 
when later in the collision between existence and self-con- 
sciousness, between Idea and Ideology, Austrian patriotism 
caught fire again, it was, like every true patriotism, essen- 
tially integral, a loving belief in the Austrian Idea in all 
its content and possibilities. But what first became actual, 
corresponding to the historical situation, was political patriot- 
ism, the will to maintain the country independent and free to 
work out its destiny. As of all the flowers of patriotism the 
political had withered last, so it was the first to bloom again. 
This event, forever linked with the name of Engelbert 
Dollfuss, a poor peasant’s child, was for the life of the com- 
munity, in all its forms of activity, as important as is for the 
individual his conversion to God, which as it were implies a 
complete shifting of the centre of the soul. Yet the effects 
were, and indeed had to be, political. They had to be because 
in the years of decline the political menace had grown to the 
highest degree of intensity. The State, the body of this earth- 
bound Idea, was hovering between life and death. Every 
effort, every thought was needed to save it. When the most 
imminent danger had been overcome, life went on as before 
and (as is usually the case with an individual who has ex- 
perienced the miracle of conversion) under the same external 
conditions and influences. The inner emotional knowledge 
of oneself and the world is new, but the external world is the 
same; even one’s own thoughts and aspirations are not so 
much changed in detail as one had perhaps imagined at the 
moment of the great change. Conversion often only starts 
the long struggle for rebirth. Thus in springtime trees first 
thrust out a single leaf from a hard and colourless bud ; only 
gradually do foliage and blossoms come to birth. 
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Into the hearts of those who had already answered the 
summons in 1933, the grace of patriotism, the happiness of 
faithful love and affirmation of their country had sunk. The 
effects and counter-effects in the political sphere were vast. 
The cultural sphere, however, was at first hardly touched ; 
there the conditions which had arisen during the decades of 
the eclipse of the Austrian sun continued with no more than 
petty changes. Though the German frontiers were closed, 
yet borne on the gigantic wings of modern technique thous- 
ands of elements of culture (or of pseudo-culture) continued 
unhindered to penetrate the country ; by their very weight 
they crushed the germs of culture active in the diminished 
soil of Austria. Culture has not directly to do with art or 
science or Weltanschauung, but with ever-changing forms 
of everyday life, with customs and habits, crafts and indus- 
tries, with the literary language of the day that reflects all 
the other forms of cultural existence: it comprises and 
influences them all. All cultural entities are even more 
exposed to the power of alien forces than the world of the 
spirit, for they offer numberless points for attack. It is not 
only through books and newspapers, as it used to be, but also 
through the cinema and the broadcast that an alien mode of 
life, whether formless or formed to some foreign pattern, 
penetrates the imaginations of simple men, because made 
universally intelligible by a common language. Soon it 
emerges from the sphere of imagination into their words and 
actions. Hostile propaganda and incitement to high treason 
were suppressed as far as possible, but political influences are 
but a final emanation from the innumerable rays that play, 
without cessation or hindrance, upon the imagination and 
heart of the Austrian people. The unconverted ideologists, 
deaf to the voice of Grace, who were no longer able to trans- 
form their political aspirations into deeds, could now dig 
themselves into that sphere where they were unassailable. In 
their eyes cultural matters were not ends in themselves but 
political instruments. Political instinct told them that with- 
out the formation of Austrian culture the formation of an 
Austrian nation must be impossible, and that if the first failed, 
the Austrian State would perish sooner or later. It was their 
aim, secure in their stronghold, to hold up the full victory of 
the Austrian Idea until under some more favourable constella- 
tion they would once again be able openly to confess their 
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ideology. Then they would undertake the decisive attack, the 
political attack, on the country which they no longer regarded 
as their fatherland. 

Their views and aspirations were and are marked with the 
stamp of simple, uniform and unambiguous construction. 
Error does not know the numberless tones and shades that 
characterise Truth in the world of phenomena. But the other 
side, that of the Austrian patriots, does not share the advan- 
tages of a life of obedience to primitive and unreasoning 
phantasies. Their patriotism, their emotional apprehension 
of the Austrian soul, is a truly homogeneous force, aspiring 
towards Totality, and potentially containing within itself all 
the components of “ Austria.” Only political patriotism, 
however, the extract and complement of all other patriotism, 
has so far achieved full self-consciousness and power of 
action. Political action was the order of the day. That 
function which was immediately required to save Austria, 
created for itself, one may say, the appropriate instrument, 
and that with miraculous instantaneousness. 

Tue Portr.—Without the will to build a culture, without 
the planned creation of a style of life, grown out of the nature 
of Austrians and in harmony with the Austrian Idea, the 
Austrian nation cannot come to growth. Without that 
creative deed both these inseparable entities will never develop 
from the flux of “ becoming” into solid “ being” as the 
visible and crystallised forms of the Idea. As the skin cannot 
form smooth and complete while there is alien matter present 
in the flesh, so the shield of culture can completely protect a 
country only if its growth is not permanently disturbed by 
foreign bodies. The living force which expels all extraneous 
matter from the organism, if the fate of an individual is in 
question, is called self-love. If the fate of a great community 
is concerned, we call it patriotism. Its burgeoning into the 
ultimate immanent and essential form, that of cultural 
patriotism, depends upon the Austrian soul seeing its culture, 
as it were, with its own eyes. Here one must bear in mind the 
special circumstances of the Austrian problem and the special 
qualities of the collective soul of Austria, which is childlike 
and close to nature, more gifted for vivid apperception than 
reflective thought. In brief, culture and cultural patriotism 
are each the cause of the other. 

LEoproLp FREIHERR VON ANDRIAN-WERBURG. 


DANTE AND THE HOLY GRAAL. 


HERE was in Dante a romantic strain, a thread of 
perennial youth, that led him, in revolt against the 
merchant civilisation of his own city and time, to look 
back yearningly to the days of chivalry as to a golden age. 
As in his Purgatorio* he makes Guido del Duca weep for the 
days of 
“‘ Ladies and knights, labours and solaces 


inspired in us by love and courtesy . . .” 


so those lords he honoured as his friends were those in whom 
he could discern the knightly virtues, and especially the pre- 
eminently knightly virtues of prowess and liberality. Old 
Moroello Malaspina he praises as one whose house still holds 
“the honour of the purse and of the sword . . .”f and the 
excellencies of young Can Grande della Scala will be early 
shown “‘ in recking not of gold or toil of war.” 

In the Convivio, where Dante analyses the true nature of 
nobility or ‘‘ gentlehood ”§ denying vehemently a contem- 
porary definition, that it sprang from “ ancient wealth,” the 
influence of the ideals of chivalry is plain. True nobility is 
implanted by God in the soul, manifesting itself by the virtues 
appropriate to each of the four ages of man. In boyhood it 
shows itself as reverence, gentleness and shamefastness, in 
“‘ sweet and courteous speech, sweet and courteous service ” 
that will sow the seeds of friendship without which life remains 
incomplete, in awe at all that is wonderful and shrinking 
from all that is unclean—nor will any “ noble man ever so 
speak that his words would not be fair-sounding to a lady.” 
And with these qualities go bodily grace and beauty, as the 
soul shapes the outward person to its likeness, a harmony 
reflecting the harmony within. 

In the young man, from his twenty-fifth to his fortieth 
year, nobility means temperance, strength, love, and loyal 
obedience to law, till, in the maturity of life, “his right 
judgment and the law are one, and he can justly direct himself 
almost without law at all.” In this third period, he will most 
gladly hear and speak of all that is to the praise of others, 
bearing fruit that will profit others, “ opening as a rose that 


* Purg. XIV, 109-10, t Ibid., VIII, 129. 
{ Par. XVII, 84. § Convivio, Bk. IV. 
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can no longer stay closed, but must spread its fragrance 
abroad,” a wise counsellor, just, generous, protector of the 
widow and orphan. And at last, in old age, the noble soul 
“returns to God as to the port from which it came when it 
entered upon the sea of life.” Woe unto those, says Dante, 
who would enter this port with all sails set. “ Assuredly the 
knight Lancelot would not enter with hoisted sails, nor our 
most noble Latin Guido da Montefeltro. Truly these noble 
men furled the sails of worldly activities, for in their old age 
they gave themselves to religion, setting aside all earthly 
works and delights.” 

The knight Lancelot—here is the key to Dante’s dream of 
a bygone age of chivalry, an ideal attained but rarely even 
in its hey-day, but which found full expression in a great 
legend, the legend of Arthur. That Dante loved the legend 
is proved directly by a reference in his De Vulgare Eloguto to 
“the most beautiful romances of King Arthur.” They existed 
in many versions which derived from three distinct cycles : 
that of Tristan, that of Perceval, and that of Lancelot. The 
Tristan cycle was the most popular in Italy, but while Dante 
shows himself well acquainted with it, Tristan meant little 
to him and Lancelot much. The book he cherished was the 
prose Lancelot, written in French by an unknown author of 
the beginning of the thirteenth century (the attribution to 
Walter Map cannot stand); much of it is familiar to us 
through Malory. This is the book of which Francesca tells, 
where in the /nferno she and her lover are swept on the pitiless 
wind as once on the winds of passion :* 


“We read one day for pastime what befell 
to Lancelot, when love laid hold of him. . .”’f 


* Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse—The book was Galehaut 
and he who wrote it ”—a play on words, in which the refer- 
ence is to the section known as the Book of Galehaut in the 
prose Lancelot and to the part played by Galehaut the Haut 
Prince in bringing Lancelot to the Queen and bidding her 
‘“‘ kiss him as the beginning of true love.” So the book led 
Paolo to kiss Francesca for the first time, the beginning of 
their passion that would bring damnation. But as though to 


* The scene itself is modelled on an episode in the prose Tristan. See Gardner: 
“ The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature,” p. 141. 
ft Inf. V, 121-138. 
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redeem a beloved story from what would appear a slur 
on it, in the Paradiso Dante recalls the same scene, under 
another aspect, when in gentle reproof of his momentary 
pride in his crusading ancestor, Cacciaguida, knighted for 
his prowess by the Emperor Conrad, Beatrice, standing a 
little apart 


“ seemed in her smile as she whose cough was heard 
at the first fault recorded of Guinevere...” * 


the Lady of Malehaut, who coughed meaningly when 
Guinevere first encouraged Lancelot to declare his love. 

For Dante the Arthurian legends seem to have been among 
those books of foundation which, first read in youth, so shape 
the imagination that figures from them rise unbidden when 
occasion offers. Such reminiscences are scattered throughout 
his works.t 

The passage in the Convivio, where Lancelot and Guido da 
Montefeltro are mentioned in the same breath, shows, as 
Professor Gardner has noted, “ that, for Dante, the knight 
of Arthur was as real and historical a figure as one of his 
contemporaries.” It is not so surprising. In the whole of 
medieval literature there is no character so wholly alive, of 
such human complexity. The best knight of the world, with 
his magnanimity and humility, peerless in courtesy and 
prowess, is yet a figure of pathos, torn between divided 
allegiance to his earthly, sinful love and heavenly, and only 
through grief and ruin reaching ultimate peace. Malory would 
sum him up truly in the famous lament of Sir Ector: ‘‘ Thou 
were the courtiest knight that ever bare shield; and thou 
were the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrode horse ; 
and thou were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever 
loved woman ; and thou were the goodliest person ever came 
among press of knights ; and thou was the meekest man and 
the gentlest that ever ate in hall among ladies; and thou 
were the sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put 
spear in the rest.” But in the thirteenth-century version there 
are flashes of detail that make him still more living—as when 
we are told that “none ever so seldom made joy without 
good reason, but when he had reason to make joy none 


pban XV 1, 13-15. 
+ They are enumerated by Edmund Gardner, ‘‘ The Arthurian Legend in Italian 
Literature,” Ch. VIII. 
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might be so gay or merry,’”* or his words that none of gentle 
birth should weep save for a friend lost or a dishonour that 
might not be avenged, and his first reception of the news of 
the death of his beloved friend Galehaut, when “ he knew that 
he would grieve thereat, but now was not the place or time.” 
There are many such touches of psychological surety, the 
work of a writer more concerned with the strife of souls than 
the clash of arms, and as a result of which the figure of Lance- 
lot has a haunting reality for us to-day, at a distance of 
centuries from the age that conceived him, so real, that setting 
aside the trappings of romance we can compare him with men 
who lived, we can compare him with Dante himself, and find 
a kinship between the two. And it would seem that of this 
kinship Dante was aware, finding in Lancelot his own dream 
and something of his own image. 

It is perhaps fanciful, though in no wise improbable— 
knowing the tale as he did in every detail—that this aware- 
ness may have been heightened or confirmed by situations 
that offer curious parallels with those of his own life : Lancelot 
knowing that the death of Galehaut was partly through his 
own deed, as Dante must have blamed himself for the death 
of Guido Cavalcanti, his “ first friend” ; Lancelot, forced 
to fight against his king as Dante against his own city ; 
above all, the poignant scene when Lancelot on the ship 
bearing him to exile, bids farewell to his country, “‘ so low 
that no man that was on the ship heard him save Bors 
alone : ‘ Ah, sweet realm, pleasant and delectable, joyous and 
beauteous, and full of all blessings, wherein all my spirit and 
all my life ever abide .. .2” It may well have sung itself 
in Dante’s memory when he, in like case, writes of the city 
that had banished him in words that move to the same 
measure: “ Since it was the pleasure of the citizens of the 
most beautiful and famous daughter of Rome, Florence, to 
cast me out of her sweet bosom—in which I was born and 
nourished to the apex of my life, and in which, with her good 
peace, I long with all my heart to rest my weary soul and end 
the time appointed to me.”f 

It is a coincidence, but a mysterious one, that in the same 


* See the abridged English version, ‘“‘ Sir Lancelot of the Lake,” translated from MS. 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fonds frangais 344) by Lucy Allen Paton, M.A., Ph.D. 
Routledge, 1929. 

t Convivio, Bk. I. 
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passage he speaks of himself as a “ship without sails and 
without rudder.” In such a ship, bearing the body of 
Galahad’s mystical bride, Lancelot came to the Graal Castle, 
to the vision of “ great part ” of that for which he yearned. 
The Book of the Quest in the prose Lancelot is the heart of 


the whole story, to which its mazy digressions lead unerringly. 


Here the character of Lancelot attains its fullest humanity 
and its profoundest symbolism. Lancelot, Galahad-Lancelot, 
doomed to lose his first name of messianic promise which, 
with the achievement that should have been his, will be the 
heritage of his perfect son, while under one aspect he is the 
symbol of humanity as a whole, must strike a resonance in 
the hearts of all those acquainted with aspiration and knowing 
the perennial nostalgia for the unfulfilled promise of youth, 
the dream of the son to be what the father might have been. 
But more particularly he stands for the sinner to whom is 
yet granted some share of the mystical apprehensions of the 
saint. Something of the Quest he achieves, and of his twenty- 
four days’ swoon in Corbenic, “ ‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘ so 
great marvels and so great blessédness that my tongue could 
never reveal it nor even my heart conceive thereof, so great 
a matter is this. For it was nothing earthly but spiritual.’ ” * 
Yet after such a vision, which has all the characteristics of 
mystical ecstasy,f he falls and is caught again in the toils of 
earth, though it retains his inmost allegiance and he will die 
in holiness. It is Dante’s own story, for whom the mystical 
experience that gave birth to the Divine Comedy was some- 
thing the rest of his life would be a quest to reattain. 


“‘ And that I may return to see the blest 
triumph of heaven, for whose sake I oft 
weep for my sinful life and strike my breast . . .”t 


The Graal is the “ grace of the Holy Spirit ” in the fullness 
of divine contemplation ;§ the inner content of the Queste 
and the Divine Comedy are one. 

Of all this Dante was conscious, and more than once there 


:. Lancelot of the Lake, Ch. LXXIII, Queste del Saint Graal (Ed. A. Pauphilet, 
p. 258). 

} See E. Gilson, La Mystique de la Grace dans la Queste del Saint Graal, in Romania, 
T.LI, 1925. 

} Par. XXII, 106-109. 

§ “ Lt sains Graaus, ce est la grace del Saint Espirit.” See Gilson, l.c.. and Pauphilet, 
Etudes sur la Quéte du Saint Graal, Paris, 1921. 
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are indications in the Divine Comedy that he identified himself 
with Lancelot. The very opening of the poem recalls the 
Queste, the pathless forest, symbol of evil in both works (a 
symbolism not found elsewhere), and Dante’s words : 


“ But how I came therein I cannot say, 
So heavy was I with sleep when it befell 
that from the road of truth I went astray .. .” 


words to which those of the first hermit to Lancelot come as 
a gloss : 


‘ 

“But even as ye see that a man at times misseth his path 
when he is heavy with sleep, and he returneth thereto when he 
hath awaked, so is it with the sinner that sleepeth in mortal 
sin. He wandereth from the right way and afterward he returneth 
into his path, that is, to his Creator.’’* 


There is, again, a resemblance between Dante’s plight 
between the forest from which he has emerged, so dark and 
overpowering “ that thought of it brings reawakened fear,” 
and the mountain he cannot climb because of the three 
beasts that force him back, and that of Lancelot by the 
Water of Marcoise, when he “ saw himself enclosed by three 
things that brought him small comfort. For on the one side 
was the forest, which was great and pathless, and on the 
other were two rocks that were high and ancient, and on the 
other the water, that was very deep and black.” Dante has 
no mention of water, save in metaphor (which might indicate 
that the picture of it was in the back of his mind: he looks 
back, he says, as a man who has struggled to shore will 
“‘ turn to gaze upon the perilous water ”), but we almost look 
for it. The second Canto opens with the inscription above the 
gates of Hell. We are not told how he came there, but com- 
mentators have suggested that a ship entered into his original 
conception. In both cases, here is the moment of passage 
from a natural to a supernatural order. 

The sea appears in the Divine Comedy as surrounding the 
Mount of Purgatory, which bears as its crown the Earthly 
Paradise. There is a connection between the Graal and the 
Earthly Paradise, and the song of the birds in the “ divine 
forest ” recalls the bird-song that accompanied Lancelot and 
Galahad before their final parting, and the frequent use of 

* Sir Lancelot of the Lake, Ch. LXIX. Queste, p. 65. 

T Queste, p. 246. 
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the song of birds in the Queste as an image of the presence of 
God.* 

These are fugitive gleams of the older story. 

But when Beatrice appears in splendour, her reproaches to 
Dante echo the very words that Lancelot heard by the way- 
side chapel. 


“‘ How wast thou worthy to scale the holy Mount? 
Knewest thou not that here is blessedness ? ” 
“Lancelot . . . how wast thou so bold that thou durst enter 
the place whither the Holy Graal repaired ? ” 


First one hermit, then another, reminds him of all the gifts 
he received, the perfect promise of his youth. “ Before thou 
wast knight, there lodged in thee all virtues so naturally that 
I know of no young man that could have been thy peer.” 
So does Beatrice speak of Dante’s youth : 


** When life was new in him, potentially 
such was he then, that every virtuous power 
in him had shown itself most wondrously . . .”§ 


By a like path of purification, the traditional way of the 
mystics, Dante as Lancelot came to apprehension of “ such 
great blessedness that tongue could never unfold nor even 
heart conceive ”—of 


. things which to repeat 
he who comes thence hath neither wit nor might.|| 


It is because of the very closeness of their inner relationship 
that the outward imprint of the Quest on the Divine Comedy 
is fugitive. Dante was treating the same theme with a differ- 
ent order of symbols. It is a case, too, less of direct influence 
than of his recognition of affinity with what he purposed, 
but this affinity goes very deep. The Queste, like the Divine 
Comedy, holds a twofold allegory. Besides the mystical sense, 
the quest “ not of earthly things but of the great secrets of 
Our Lord,” there is a collective, apocalyptic sense, in which 
Galahad, le chevalier déstré, stands for a new era of humanity, 
the full establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Pauphilet has shown how such messianic ideas “ fill the 
whole story with their mysterious poetry,” and how “ all 

* Pauphilet, /.c., p. 109. t Purg. XXX, 74-5. Queste. p. 61. 


t Queste, p. 124. § Purg. XXX, 115-18. 
|| Par. I, 5-7. 
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contributes to give the impression of a new world about to 
come into being.” * “ Galahad,” Madame Lot-Borodine 
wrote in 1919, “is the child of grace, the golden dream of a 
transfigured humanity, freed from original sin, living on this 
shadowy earth as in a heaven of glory.” + It remained for 
M. Anichikov{ to show that the author of the prose Lancelot 
drew inspiration from Joachim de Flora and his prophecy of 
a new age, the age of the Holy Spirit, of “ fuller grace, perfect 
freedom and spiritual understanding.” The very name of Gala- 
had, hitherto obscure, becomes clear in the light of Joachim’s 
writings. Galahad—Galaad or Gilead—in the Interpretation of 
the Prophet Jeremiah is defined as meaning those “ spiritual 
men” who have kept the doctrine of ‘‘wholesome counsel,” 
and again as the spirit of the Greek church, “that spirit shown 
in Elias and which shall shortly be revealed in a new order 
in the Latin church” when the mission of St. Peter will be 
subsumed in that of St. John. Galahad, le chevalier désiré, 
becomes the type of Joachim’s “ spiritual men whose coming 
the world awaits.” 

The association of the Graal with the era of the Holy 
Spirit is constantly made plain. We are told it symbolises 
the grace of the Holy Spirit ; it is on the day of Pentecost 
that it appears, when the doors are shut and a mighty wind 
is heard, as when the Holy Ghost first descended upon the | 
Apostles. For Joachim the Second Kingdom, the Age of the Son 
(as the period from Creation to the Incarnation was the 
Kingdom of the Father) was inaugurated by three: St. John 
the Baptist, Zachary and Christ as man. So would the Third 
Kingdom have its three founders and be preached by twelve 
apostles. In the Queste the coming of the Graal is traced to 
a triad: Christ, Joseph of Arimathea and his son Josephé. 
Galahad—aunder one aspect, the new humanity, under another 
at once a figure of Christ and a vehicle of the Holy Ghost— 
has his two companions, Bors and Percival, chevaliers 
espiriteux, whose adventures will be “not of killing men 
or slaying knights but celestial and spiritual things.”§ At 
Corbenic they are joined by nine unnamed knights, who with 
them assist at the Mass of the Graal, and see Christ Himself 

* L.c., pp. 142 and 17. 

+ Trois Essais sur le Roman de Lancelot du Lac et la Quéte du Saint Graal, Honoré 
Champion, 1919. 

} E. V. Anichikov, Foachim de Flore et les Milieux Courtors, Paris, 1931. 
§ Hermit to Gawain, Queste, p. 161. 
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rise from the holy chalice and speak: “‘ Now are ye twelve 
as there were twelve apostles. . . . And as I sent them forth 
and made them go through the whole world to preach the true 
law, so I send you, some here, some there. And ye shall all 
die in this service save one.” Galahad will die in Sarras, 
symbol of the heavenly Jerusalem, and after his death the 
Graal is carried up into heaven and is seen no more. In the 
Third Age the time of symbols and figures ceases. The 
“‘ adventures of the land of Logres” have been achieved, 
and the old order of Arthur’s court falls into ruin. Joachim 
had spoken of such times of cataclysm, associating them with 
the reign of an anti-christ, during which a scattered few, and 
especially hermits, would keep faith. Lancelot, ending his days 


as a hermit, appears thus as a forerunner of the new dispensation. - 


Yet again we are led from Lancelot to Dante. Recent 
research has shown the potency of Joachim’s influence on 
Dante’s thought, and in the Divine Comedy we find the same 
apocalyptic hope of an imminent renewal of the world. In 
the very first canto of the Inferno comes his prophecy of one 
who shall set the world to rights, seeking neither lands nor 
gold, but nourished by the Wisdom, Love and Power of the 
Trinity—the Veltro or Greyhound, born between “ felt and 
felt,’ who shall drive the wolf of rapacity back to Hell. The 
symbol remained obscure till now, when Mer. Tondelli has 
discovered Joachim’s Liber Figurarum,* which must have 
inspired Dante in many of his figurations (the Holy Trinity, 
for instance, is pictured as in the end of the Paradiso) and in 
which the Greyhound appears, overshadowed by the Dove of 
the Holy Spirit, between two groups—laymen and priests— 
of the ascending hierarchy of the Third Kingdom. 

Again, there is Beatrice’s prophecy when she appears in 
the Earthly Paradise, the centre of an allegorical pageant in 
which Joachimist inspiration is manifest, of divine vengeance 
for the corruption of the Church 


When numbering five hundred ten and five 
God’s envoy comes, who shall the harlot slay 
and slay the giant who sinned with her alive . . .t 


* Mgr. Tondelli is preparing a book on the subject. He communicated his discoveries 
to a meeting of the Arcadia, reported in the Osservatore Romano of January 31st, 1937. 
The Liber Figurarum, in the library of the Seminary of Reggio Emilia, consists of 
contemporary pictures illustrating Joachim’s doctrine. 

t See Dempf, Sacrum Imperium, Part II, Ch. III. 

t Purg. XXXIII, 43-6. 
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Throughout the Divine Comedy, this expectation of a new 
order to arise out of cataclysm is reiterated; this is the 
“true fruit ” that shall “ follow from the flower ” foretold 
by Beatrice in the Ninth Heaven, when mankind shall be 
turned back upon its rightful path.* There is, as we have 
noted elsewhere, what may well be a direct reference to the 
Third Kingdom in the third starry circle that appears to 
Dante as he leaves the heaven of the sun—that “ very 
sparkling of the Holy Ghost,” before which his gaze falls 
dazzled, and which is lost to him in the beauty of Beatrice.t+ 

The Divine Comedy has been described as a “ Joachimist 
apocalypse.” { It is thus that M. Anichikov sees the Quest 
of the Holy Graal. There is yet another point of contact 
between them, in the influence of St. Bernard, in both 
apparent. It is small wonder that Dante should have loved 
a book of inspiration thus cognate to his own, a Quest that 
was his own quest, his own dream. It is strange and interest- 
ing to find that the two greatest creations of medieval 
literature, so wholly different in form, have the same content, 
but in this lies something of the secret of their immortality, 
for they treat of an eternal reality and a hope that assuming 
different form in different ages (it haunted Shakespeare in 
The Tempest, and its nostalgia underlies the Arcadia myth, 
so prevalent in the Renaissance, when it seemed that “ the 
world grows old and growing old grows sad ”’§) is perennial 
in man, though its fulfilment can only be in “the new 
heaven and new earth.” 

BarBarA Barciay CaRrTER. 


* Par. XXVII, 142-48. 

} Par. XIV, 40-54. Since under one aspect Beatrice stands for the Church, this 
would imply Dante’s willingness to leave the Third Kingdom a mystery, rather than 
let speculation on it lead him into the heresies that had tainted the Joachimism of his 
time. 

t Aloys Dempf, Sacrum Imeprium. 

§ Tasso, Amuinta. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE reader who looks up Baedeker or a similar guide to 

the sights of London will find that the National Portrait 

Gallery is mentioned in a rather casual way. The 
National Gallery is awarded the two famous asterisks to 
characterise it as a first-class sight, whereas its neighbour is 
usually dealt with as a kind of appendix to it which may be 
visited or omitted as the sightseer feels inclined. This is hardly 
fair to an institution which should enjoy the greatest 
popularity, all the more as it offers a unique opportunity of 
studying English history and English mentality from the best 
and most impressive authorities. The National Gallery has— 
and that may be said without under-rating its value—more 
than its equivalent in many Continental galleries : the Louvre, 
the Uffizi, the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam, the Prado, and 
the Imperial Collections at Vienna are superior to it in one 
way or other. The Portrait Gallery on the other hand is 
quite unique in its kind, there being, except at Edinburgh 
and Dublin, no similar institution in any other country. 

The reason why it has not yet attracted the attention it 
deserves is probably that it has too often been approached 
from the artistic point of view. It is very significant that an 
author who wanted to make it more popular published a 
guide to “‘ what is esthetically most important ” in it. Such 
an attempt is bound to fail. The Portrait Gallery includes 
only a few dozen works of art which may safely be called 
masterpieces ; and even among these there is, from Holbein 
to Sargent, hardly any artist who is not represented by a 
work of at least equal merit in some other collection. 

What really makes it one of the most important and fascin- 
ating galleries in Europe is not its artistic, but its historical, 
value. It was founded not to show examples of the Fine Arts, 
but to illustrate the history of the English nation ; and it is 
from the point of view of the student of British history and 
character that it should be approached. The idea originated 
with the fifth Earl Stanhope, who first mentioned the plan 
in the House of Commons in 1845. This “ devoted servant of 
the cause of Art and Letters ” (as he is called in the cata- 
logue) was appointed first Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Disraeli, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, favoured the 
scheme, and it was under the Premiership of Palmerston that, 
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in 1856, the House of Lords asked the Queen for her support, 
which was graciously granted. 

Two years before, in 1854, Carlyle had eagerly advocated a 
similar plan for a “‘ National Exhibition of Scottish Portraits”, 
and a few sentences of his paper on this subject may be 
quoted. 


“ First of all, then, I have to tell you, as a fact of personal experi- 
ence, that in all my poor historical investigations it has been, and 
always is, one of the most primary wants to procure a bodily 
likeness of the personage inquired after; a good portrait, if such 
exists ; failing that, even an indifferent if sincere one. In short, 
any representation made by a faithful human creature, of that 
face and figure, which he saw with his eyes, and which I can never 
see with mine, is now valuable to me, and much better than none 
at all. This, which is my own deep experience, I believe to be, in a 
deeper or less deep degree, the universal one; and that every 
student and reader of history, who strives earnestly to conceive 
for himself what manner of Fact and Man this or the other vague 
historical name can have been, will, as the first and directest indica- 
tion of all, search eagerly for a portrait. . . . Often I have found 
a portrait superior in real instruction to half a dozen written 


Biographies.” 


The original Board of Trustees have outlined the principles on 
which the 4,000 portraits of the gallery have been collected : 


“ The first standing rule . . . is to look to the celebrity of the 
person represented rather than to the merit of the artist; to 
attempt to estimate that celebrity without any bias to any 
political or religious party, and not to consider great faults and 
errors, even though admitted on all sides, as any sufficient ground 
for excluding any portrait which may be valuable as illustrating 
the civil, ecclesiastical, or literary history of the country.” 


Few, fortunately very few, examples show the danger of 
deviating from the sound principle of including only persons 
who are no longer amongst the living. Three groups of sea 
officers, general officers, and statesmen of the Great War 
impair the sedate flow of history as it is only too obvious that 
they were put there chiefly for patriotic reasons. 

The collection begins with some casts of royal tombs from 
the thirteenth century, whilst from the Tudor period onwards 
it contains only original works of art. So it is a comprehensive 


“ handbook ” of British history through five or six hundred 
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years. What does this mirror reflect of the development of the 
British race? It shows the gradual alienation of Britain and 
the British from Europe. Britain, so to speak, is drifting 
away from the Continent, exactly as these islands, in pre- 
historic periods, drifted away from the shores of Denmark 
and Hanover with which they originally formed one Continent. 
Walking through the pre-Tudor and Tudor rooms, one feels 
as if one were in the presence of European princes and nobility. 
These Englishmen could have lived at any Continental court, 
and their portraits might hang in any Italian, French, or 
German gallery. The same attitude and bearing are common 
to French kings or Burgundian knights ; a Lancaster might 
be taken for a Valois, or an Orléans for a Yorkist. There are, 
however, already traits which may be interpreted as typically 
English. William Cecil Lord Burghley, though his portly 
attitude seems at a first glance to bear some resemblance to 
the portraits of the younger Cranach, on closer inspection 
lacks the self-satisfied complacency of the German petty 
princes as well as the passionate brutality of his Italian or the 
sophisticated refinement of his French contemporaries. 
Whereas Sir Philip Sidney, though in deportment and attire a 
representative of European civilisation in general, has the 
long narrow face which has been a characteristic of the 
Southern English type down to this day. 

On the whole, the difference between English, French, 
Bohemian, or Rhenish people in the time of the Renaissance, 
is not greater than would be expected from cousins of the 
same family ; and you need not even think of a Scots kinship 
twenty-four times removed. This is not surprising, consider- 
ing the very close connection of this country with the Conti- 
nental powers. There was permanent intercourse between 
England and the Continent which affected every sphere of 
life, from the religious community of the European Res 
Publica Christiana down to the needs of every day. While 
the King and his Privy Council were concerned with the Holy 
See at Rome or Avignon, the London citizens were worried 
about the herring off Scane, the fur of Novgorod, the linen of 
Ypres, or the paper of Bergamo. All of them had to regard 
Continental affairs as their own concerns. Thus, the Conti- 
nental appearance of Englishmen of those days is the very 
expression of their Continental attitude. 

The portraits of the last centuries give quite a different 
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impression. Among the pictures of the early nineteenthcentury, 
two tableaux of Wellington’s officers during the Peninsular 
War in 1813-14 are characteristic of the change which the 
English mentality had undergone in the last two centuries. 
These sketches were drawn after a period of twenty years of 
incessant wars when the English had been engaged on land 
and by sea more than ever before. The Napoleonic wars had 
raised the military spirit of every European nation from 
Madrid to Moscow and from Sweden to Sicily, so that we have 
plenty of material for comparing the different types of officers. 
The Continental officers are, so to speak, still cousins, though, 
at this time, of a family fallen out with each other. We may 
look at the martial French marshals or the prosy Prussian 
generals, at the fanatical Spaniards or the elegant Austrians— 
all these officers are in the first place or even exclusively 
soldiers; men bred to military service and unswervingly 
devoted to the battlefield and the parade-ground. How 
different are the officers of the Iron Duke! Torres Vedras, 
Vittoria, Waterloo prove that the English army and its 
leaders were not inferior to any of their allies or enemies. 
Yet they are, so to speak, officers in disguise, and they seem 
to feel uneasy in the uniform which suits so well any Prussian 
or Frenchman. The English officers have remained what they 
actually were: landed proprietors, justices of the peace, and 
officials who, in spite of the aristocratic class-rule in eighteenth 
century England, never ceased to feel themselves and, 
virtually, to be, representatives of the whole nation. 

The gradual differentiation of the English from the Conti- 
nental type may be traced back from century to century. 
Two main factors have caused this development : the build- 
ing of the British Empire, and the forming of the Gentleman 
ideal. It is not surprising to the connoisseur of historical por- 
traits that their traces are visibly marked in the portraits. 
The first English discoverers and explorers, in the Elizabethan 
and early Stuart times, still represent the common European 
type of adventurer, in full accordance with the fact that, for 
two centuries, it was by no means certain whether Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, France, or England would be 
paramount in the field of colonisation. Where, then, did that 
remarkable differentiation originate which clearly distin- 
guishes Warren Hastings or James Cook from their contemp- 
orary Continental rivals, and which is not to be found with 
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Drake, Raleigh, and their contemporaries ?_ This difference is 
chiefly to be attributed to the educational ideal of the Gentle- 
man who in the meantime had become one of the most out- 
standing features of English life. Thus, versatility and adapt- 
ability which do not permit any specialisation, combined 
with a reluctance to “ make a show of oneself,” are expressed 
in these portraits. Even attributes chosen by the sitter himself 
or thought fit for him by the painter, rarely exceed a vague 
allusion to the individual profession. Mostly second-rate men 
would, as a rule, allow themselves to be painted in the powder- 
smoke of a battle or in front of their advancing troops. Clive 
is not represented in the attitude of the victor of Plassey, nor 
Nelson aboard the Victory off Abukir. On the other hand, we 
often find bookshelves, classical statues, and similar attributes 
of learning in the background of statesmen and soldiers. 
Bismarck, Chancellor of the German Reich, connoisseur of 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Heine, and a great lover of music, 
was nearly always represented as a Major of the Territorials, 
the highest military rank he ever reached, owing to the magic 
charm the military uniform exerted upon his countrymen. 
To have himself painted when reading, as Gladstone did, or 
wearing the robes of a learned society, as Lord Salisbury when 
Chancellor of Oxford University, would have made a Prussian 
Secretary of State ridiculous in the eyes of the vast majority 
of Germans. Remembering this, who would suspect, for 
example, that gentleman, placid-looking in his ugly Victorian 
clothes and playing a violoncello, to be the distinguished 
General Sir James Hope Grant who, from 1841 to 1860 gained 
glory and laurels in five or more campaigns in India and 
China? 

This reluctance to display one’s profession is not confined 
to military men. Such a distinguished architect as Sir | 
Christopher Wren, for instance, is not painted before one of 
his fine buildings, but sitting at a desk in the attitude of a man 
of the world who might be a Governor of a Crown Colony or 
the Lord Chief Justice, did not the design of St. Paul’s give 
an unobtrusive hint as to his work. Perhaps still more striking 
is the fact that the Earl of Liverpool, who was Prime Minister 
during a period of the most violent international struggles and 
entanglements from 1812 to 1827, chose as the one outward 
sign of his achievements the paper containing the Act of 
Parliament by which the National Gallery was established. 
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This charming balance of mind which makes the profession a 
serious hobby, and gives the hobby a touch of seriousness is 
scarcely to be overlooked in any of the portraits. Their 
arrangement, fortunately, lacks any definite specialisation. 
Writers, statesmen, soldiers, and scholars are hung in the 
same room in accordance with the fact that in many cases 
politicians are at the same time poets or scientists. Bacon, 
philosopher and Lord Chancellor; Addison, essayist and 
Secretary of State; Sheridan, statesman and dramatist ; 
Disraeli, novelist and Prime Minister—to mention only a few 
names of that long series of versatile personalities. 

The different development of the English and Continental 
types of colonisers can be observed from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The French and Spanish colonial officers 
remained, to a greater or lesser degree, courtiers of Versailles 
or the Escorial, though undoubtedly they wore a more daring 
expression than their colleagues at home who were entangled 
in the petty intrigues of the Bourbons or the Dutch States- 
General. As to the French in particular, they loved and still 
love to transplant as much as possible of their native customs, 
even of the Paris fashion of life, wherever they go. The 
British, on the contrary, have shaped a quite unique com- 
munity throughout the world, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The task of building the Empire could not be carried 
out in any “ European,” i.e. Continental, fashion. Thus, 
these men had gradually to develop new qualities, the effect 
of which was the type of men which strikes us so impressively 
in the portraits from Warren Hastings to Cecil Rhodes. 

All these men look down unperturbed, though a little shy, 
from their plain frames on the spectator. How strongly the 
British character as described above has formed the whole 
nation is shown by the fact that it does not manifest itself 
only in those rather limited circles whose members were 
educated at Eton and Harrow, but that it has come to light 
also in those who worked their way up. How intrinsically 
_English they are is made clear by contrast with a portrait 
which looks as foreign in the nineteenth-century rooms as 
was its original among his contemporaries. It shows a tall 
man squeezed into a tightly fitting uniform, who exhibits an 
extremely theatrical and, at the same time, remarkably rigid 
attitude, wholly devoid of the unconstrained ease which is so 
characteristic even of English military men. It is Prince 
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Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; and this portrait suggests 
that the Prince Consort remained, in fact, a foreigner to the 
English style of life despite his good will and the many useful 
services he rendered to the country of his adoption. 

The Gallery illustrates not only political history but, to an 
equal degree, the development of civilisation. It is fascin- 
ating to observe the English mentality unveiling itself in 
these various spheres of life. Thus, to pick out an example at 
random, the stage occupies a comparatively large space, as 
from Shakespeare downward it does in real English life ; so 
that the great proportion of portraits of theatrical people of 
every kind—playwrights, actors, managers, composers, and 
so on—give a true impression of its social importance. More- 
over, it is not without significance that most of these portraits 
have been done by well-known and well-paid artists, who 
were usually employed by the upper classes, such as Gilbert 
Stuart, Gainsborough, and Lawrence. As to the early Stuart 
period of theatrical life, the Dulwich Gallery, little known, 
though a jewel among the smaller London collections, is 
provided with more and better specimens of this side of public 
life, owing to the personality of its founder, Edward Alleyn, 
himself a theatrical manager and actor. But for the later 
periods the Portrait Gallery is rivalled only by the Garrick Club. 
It is by no means a mere accident that the stage played such a 
conspicuous 7éle in English life, and that people such as the 
male and female members of the Kemble family, the Keans, 
David Garrick and others were admitted to the best society 
in London and enjoyed a world-wide fame. Dramatic art 
corresponds to the English sense of action and accordingly was 
favoured by every social class. What people were longing for 
they found performed on the stage in a straightforwardness 
which tradition and convention prevented them from exhibi- 
ting in the natural course of life. The theatre met their wishes 
for action and eventful life without committing the spectators 
to exceed the limits of self-restraint. 

Singling out the portraits of representatives of a certain 
profession, through several centuries, affords another source 
of information. Looking, for instance, at the portraits of 
clergymen, one becomes aware of the peculiar importance of 
the Established Church for the history of the nation. The 
bishops and curates of the Church of England, not being con- 
fined to the réle of shepherds of souls, lack the fanaticism as 
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well as the intimidated bashfulness characteristic of many 
portraits of Protestant preachers in Continental countries. 
Even the ministers of Nonconfortnist denominations have 
derived great profit from the conditions of their brethren in 
the Established Church. Though, for instance, the portrait 
of John Wesley shows the father of Methodism in the attitude 
of actual preaching, it is full of a gentlemanly dignity which is 
caused not only by religious enthusiasm, but equally by the 
high social position clergymen hold in this country. An 
amusing contrast is a portrait which bears some resemblance 
to the bleak paintings of humble ministers of the Dutch or 
Swiss Reformed Churches: the label, however, informs us 
that this modest-looking and poorly-dressed man is the author 
of Leviathan and one of the fathers of the science of govern- 
ment, Thomas Hobbes. 

Turning back to the point from which we started, we may 
ask once more for the reasons which have made the Gallery 
a unique institution. With greater certainty than before we 
are now enabled to explain why it is just this country that 
can boast of such a fine collection. English history, above the 
history of other nations, has been made by individuals, not 
by ideas. There is nothing in it to be compared with the 
stirring impulse which emanated from the slogans of Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité, ever since the French Revolution; it 
was the idea of Risorgimento rather than the personal achieve- 
ments of Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi, which united Italy ; it 
was the idea of Panslavism which buoyed up the spirits of 
Czechs, Serbs, and other Slav peoples during the centuries of 
suppression. Everyone knows the importance that Germans 
have attributed to almost mystical ideas, from the Holy 
Empire of the Middle Ages down to the National Socialist 
Weltanschauung of present days. There is nothing corre- 
sponding to it in English history! The Italian Renaissance has 
its English equivalent in the Elizabethan Era, or the Age of 
Shakespeare—no Italian historian would speak of an Age of 
Michelangelo. The English historian of literature would speak 
~ of an Age of Milton, or Dryden, while the German scholar 
speaks of Baroque Poetry, and so on. “ Men not Measures ” 
—the National Portrait Gallery proves that it is not a mere 
accident that this proverb is typically English and has no 


equivalent on the Continent. 
S. H. Sreinperc. 


RUTHENIA’S WAY TO AUTONOMY. 


UB-CARPATHIAN Ruthenia is a region of 12,600 square 

kilometres, a little less than a tenth of the area of Czecho- 

slovakia, and, according to the last Census, containing 
727,000 people ; it forms one of the most interesting and im- 
portant problems in South-Eastern Europe. It is not only of 
especial strategic importance, forming as it does the geo- 
graphical link between the thickly populated and far more 
highly cultivated provinces of Czechoslovakia and their ally 
Roumania, but it is at the same time a unique meeting-point 
of eastern and western culture, which are here brought to a 
compromise with each other. This region was entrusted to 
Czechoslovakia by the Peace Conference with the express task 
of raising the culture and standard of living of its population, 
and to grant it the highest degree of autonomy possible 
within the limits of the Czechoslovak Republic, according 
as the development and maturing of its people should permit 
of it. Czechoslovakia thus had to fulfil a cultural task of the 
first order, for circumstances in Ruthenia were extraor- 
dinarily difficult. 

The solution here sketched was arrived at during the peace 
treaty negotiations, partly on account of there being almost 
no other alternative, and partly because a delegation of 
Ruthenians, which people forms the majority of the popula- 
tion, themselves asked for it. Union with the Ukrainians, a 
related race of people living in Poland and Russia, the 
Ruthenians wished to avoid. The treatment of the Ukrainians 
in Poland has shown them that their standpoint was justified ; 
while a union with the Soviet was obviously not favoured by 
the Great Powers, for at that time there was fear of a Com- 
munist attack on the other side of the Carpathians and in 
the Danube basin. Nevertheless it must be said that the 
Ruthenians of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia feel themselves a 
smaller part of the Ukrainian nation, which lives in separate 
settlements of many millions in Poland and Soviet Russia, 
and in smaller numbers in Roumania and Czechoslovakia. 
Apart from the Soviet-Ukraine in Russia, the largest number 
of Ukrainians (or Ruthenians) are living in Poland, where, 
according to official statistics, they form the largest minority, 
being more than 4,000,000. It may here be remarked that the 
Ukrainians themselves declare their number in Poland to be 
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7,000,000. In Roumania they number about 500,000, and in 
Czechoslovakia the last official Census in 1930 gave their 
number as 447,000. 

The difficulties of the problem of Sub Carpathian Ruthenia 
are best shown by the figures of the last Census. These were, 
of “ Russians and Ruthenians” 63 per cent, Hungarians 
15% per cent., those registered as of Jewish nationality 13 per 
cent., and Czechs and Slovaks 5 per cent. From the religious 
standpoint also the situation is exceedingly complicated, for 
of Greek Catholics there are 494 per cent., the Orthodox 
Church has about 154 per cent., Jews are about 14 per cent., 
and Roman Catholics about 94 per cent. The exceptionally 
low cultural condition of the Ruthenians, and of the people 
of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia in general, which was the 
heritage of Hungary—this whole region, formerly of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, was for Budapest almost exclusively a 
reservoir of working-power for the Hungarian landlord in the 
Danube basin—seemed to defy all efforts at colonisation. The 
robber element was extremely common, and the deep primeval 
forests afforded criminals a constant refuge from the hand 
of an orderly administration. In addition, there was an 
almost incredible amount of superstition, not only of the 
Ruthenians themselves but also of many Jewish sects ; 
terrible poverty, for the natural products of the country con- 
sisted almost entirely of wood, always difficult of transport ; 
illness and diseases of all kinds, and a widespread illiteracy. 

On the other hand, Prague was conscious not only of the 
strategic significance of this region, but also of the fact that 
the latter’s birth-rate was exceedingly high, so that the pro- 
portion of its population to that of the total population of 
the Republic must steadily increase. Between the Census of 
1921 and that of 1930 the population of Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia increased from 604,000 to 727,000, i.e. by almost 
20 per cent. in ten years. In other parts of Czechoslovakia the 
population increased by scarcely 8 per cent. Above all, how- 
ever, it was recognised that the trust placed by the Peace 
Conference in the colonising abilities of this young state must 
not be disappointed. Thus Czechoslovakia took on a great 
responsibility, and so were begun the first efforts methodically 
to overcome the foregoing difficulties, later to give this region 
its autonomy within the Czechoslovak Republic. 

President Benesh, in an audience which the writer had with 
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him and in which the conversation turned on the further 
development of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, said that the 
realisation of its autonomy could now be begun. “ Broadly 
speaking,” he said, “ there will always be in this State only 
two important minorities, the German and the Hungarian. 
I have no interest in Czechoslovakia’s being saddled with a 
Ruthenian minority, and if only for this reason no one must 
suppose that Prague will delay Ruthenia’s progress to 
autonomy.” 

During the years 1919 to 1933 Prague spent more than 
1,600,000,000 crowns (about {12,000,000) on the special needs 
of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, such as the building of schools, 
agriculture, public works and hygiene. Nevertheless, it is 
generally admitted in Prague, as every impartial observer 
says also, that the standard of the western part of the Re- 
public has by no means yet been attained in this district. 
For some time Prague will have to make considerable financial 
sacrifices in order to continue and complete its cultural 
task. For Ruthenia to rely on her own financial resources is by 
no means yet possible, but she is obviously approaching this 
condition more and more from year to year. Thus the reason 
why the way to autonomy can be trodden only step by step 
is seen in the fact of Ruthenia’s present incapability of sup- 
porting herself. Had autonomy been realised ten or fifteen 
years ago, absolutely without any method or planning, there 
would have arisen in Czechoslovakia, considering the striking 
significance of the Communist Party in Ruthenia at that time, 
a picture of Communism economically and culturally helpless, 
which would most probably have entailed new and even 
international difficulties. By the careful and methodical 
colonisation of Ruthenia, this work has so far advanced that 
now, where formerly there were no schools whatever, a young 
and intelligent generation is growing up and becoming more 
and more capable of taking the destiny of its country into 
its own hands. To-day even the smallest village has its 
teacher, who teaches the people in their own language. 
Financial grants from Prague amounted last year to 
100,000,000 crowns (about {700,000). But the yield of agri- 
culture, particularly of stock-farming, is beginning to in- 
crease; Ruthenia, famous as an almost unique European 
hunting-ground for deer, bears, wolves and lynxes, is develop- 
ing its tourist traffic more and more; trade in wood is 
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improving by reason of better transport facilities, and, what is 
perhaps most important, hygienic and cultural conditions are 
improving. Czechoslovakia, having as far as possible fulfilled 
her first and foremost obligation of raising the standard of 
living of the people of Ruthenia, is now applying herself the 
more to her political tasks there. 

According to a new law intended to serve as a further 
stimulus to the development of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, 
the power of the Governor there is now limited, and a so- 
called “‘ Council of Ruthenia ” has been formed. This Council 
will gradually take on the character of a Parliament. Having 
regard to the efforts for autonomy of individual minorities, 
such as the Germans of the Sudetendeutsch districts, it must 
be emphasised that the Ruthenian autonomy is of a quite 
different character. It is one of a region containing several 
different nationalities and bounded by historical and geo- 
graphical frontiers. There can thus be no question of a 
national autonomy, forming new, artificial frontiers inside a 
uniform region. 

The new law provides for a Governor at the head of 
Ruthenia, who is to be nominated and recalled by the 
President of Czechoslovakia on the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment. The Governor will be responsible only to the Prague 
Government ; but as soon as the Ruthenian Parliament is 
formed, the Governor will be answerable to this. He will have 
the special privilege of being present at sittings of the Govern- 
ment whenever he may have any suggestions or opinions to 
put before the Czechoslovak Cabinet. All personal matters 
in the political administration of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 
are to be dealt with by the Governor, as well as questions of 
language, religion, education and local administration. In 
this way the definitions of the Czechoslovak constitution are 
met, which demand unity in the political administration of 
the Republic. Yet at the same time there has been an im- 
portant step forward towards the autonomy of Ruthenia 
without either internal or external coercion being exerted 
upon the Prague Government. This progress towards auto- 
nomy has been made possible by the work of consolidation in 
the east of this state ; and when the debate on the new law 
took place in Parliament, it was quite clearly recognised on all 
sides that in the east of the Republic the seeds of a better 
political and cultural future had been sown. There must be 
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no external political pressure whatever, since this only 
complicates all these problems instead of facilitating their 
solution. 

All elementary schools in Ruthenia have passed under the 
control of the State, and all children must attend them. A 
special school was made for the children of tsigamys (gypsies), 
the only one of its kind in all Europe. The obligatory school 
period was raised from six to eight years. The number of 
grammar schools, secondary schools and technical schools 
has been more than doubled, so that the whole standard of 
schooling in Ruthenia is immeasurably higher. It is true that 
there is still a certain amount of illiteracy to be found there ; 
but one must consider that when this region passed out of the 
control of Hungary it might well have been the most culturally 
backward in Europe. Even to-day superstition is widely 
spread among the people, particularly the older generation ; 
and only the new generation, educated in the schools and 
universities of this young state, will give Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia a new aspect. 

Dr. Benesh, in 1934, referred to the fact that Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia has a two-thirds majority of the Slav element 
compared with a one-third minority of Hungarians and Jews. 


He declared : 


Economically, socially and politically, both these minorities 
have been better equipped since the time of the old régime. To 
give Ruthenia autonomy immediately on the conclusion of peace 
would have meant opening the door to an undemocratic govern- 
ment and thus giving rise to still new difficulties. The minority 
would have ruled the majority. I frequently say that it was the 
duty of the Prague Government in this situation to make a political, 
economic and cultural preparation over many years for the building- 
up of a really democratic autonomy. It was necessary to found 
elementary schools, and thus to pave the way for educating the 
people politically. It was necessary to prepare the political 
organisation of the various political parties, and this had not yet 
been done. It was necessary to organise public administration 
and hygiene. It must not be forgotten that it is a matter of grave 
responsibility to lay the administration of a country in the hands 


of a people that, for the first time in its history, is taking over that 
administration. 


With all due regard to the cultural work done by Czecho- 
slovakia in Ruthenia, it must be admitted that this region is 
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still far behind the western part of the Republic in so far as 
its economic, political and cultural standard is concerned. It 
is another question, however, whether this is traceable to the 
insufficient colonising abilities of the Czechs and Slovaks, or 
to the whole nature of the district itself. A careful weighing- 
up of all the circumstances will bring one to the second con- 
clusion. Just after the War it took nearly forty hours to go 
by railway from Prague to Uzhorod, the capital of Ruthenia ; 
one can get there to-day by using the State Air Line in little 
more than two hours, for about {2, and can travel about this 
erstwhile mysterious and not undangerous country in all 
directions on good roads with excellent means of transport. 
The poverty of the people is still an undeniable fact ; but the 
price of agricultural products, especially in the case of wood, 
wine, and so on, is already going up, goods transport being 
much improved and cheaper. The industrialisation of 
Ruthenia will probably be begun by erecting papermills there, 
in order to utilise the plentiful supplies of wood on the spot. 
It is noteworthy that it is chiefly a question of beech forests ; 
and beech-wood, apart from the manufacture of railway 
sleepers and so on, has not nearly the value of oak-wood. 
Therefore the beech forests already cut down will be replaced 
by oak. At the same time, much will depend on whether it 
will be possible successfully to promote agriculture and stock- 
farming more rationally, to provide better markets for the 
Ruthenian wines, which are very good and cheap but com- 
paratively little known, and finally to make the great beauty 
of the mountain valleys of this country accessible to foreign 
visitors. 

Every effort is being made to raise the standard of Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia high enough to enable it to administer 
itself. Up to the present one is struck by the fact that for 
some years past the people have shown a certain leaning away 
from Communism, especially after the wholesale shooting of 
Ukrainian nationalists in Russia. On the other hand a certain 
National-Socialist and especially anti-Semitic propaganda 
emanating from Berlin is noticeable there ; but this will not 
take root in Ruthenia, for the Jewish population, consisting 
mostly of artisans and farmers, are subject socially and 
economically to almost exactly the same conditions as the 
Ruthenian and Hungarian population. All three peoples, 
Ruthenians, Jews and Hungarians, feel definitely that the 
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prudent and gradual path to autonomy indicated to them by 
the Czechoslovak democracy is the only possible way to 
conquer the great economic difficulties arising from the 
poverty of the land. 

The people of Ruthenia had, up to the time of the Great 
War, practically no political or national rights, nor had they 
political or administrative experience. The War caused the 
country to become free, and, by its inclusion in Czecho- 
slovakia, it suddenly acquired all the rights of a free political 
existence. It was thus not especially remarkable that certain 
circles of a Ruthenian, Hungarian and Jewish semi-intelli- 
gentsia, a very thin stratum of people who had gained their 
knowledge in foreign universities, constantly tried to disturb 
constructive work by means of demagogy. They demanded 
either immediate autonomy or union with Russia or Hungary, 
and tried in all ways to obstruct the work of colonisation. It 
was and is interesting to observe how this opposition has 
become smaller and smaller as the democratically schooled 
youth has grown up. For the first time in their history the 
Ruthenians can develop freely, arrange their own schools and 
newspapers, and study the economic possibilities of their own 
home. The Jewish nationals have in Munkadevo, the most 
important town after Uzhorod, their own Hebrew Grammar 
School. The struggle between separate peoples and races has 
become more and more changed into one for the progressive 
cultivation of Ruthenia and its economic possibilities. 

The difficulties still to be overcome should not be under- 
rated. There is as yet almost no industry there. Cash has an 
extraordinarily high value. The fighting of malaria is a quite 
considerable task. Marshes are to be drained, river-beds to be 
regulated, hospitals to be built, and the superstitions of the 
older generations, who still people the forests, mountains and 
valleys with witches and goblins, to be allayed. The young 
generation is already beginning to help, and it is the young 
people who will reap the success sown by two decades of the 
work done in Ruthenia by Czechoslovak democracy. It will 
probably be only a few years before the promise given to the 
Peace Conference is fulfilled, and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 
is brought, by means of a gradual building-up of the strength 
of the country and its people, to a complete autonomy within 
the Republic of Masaryk and Benesh. 

GERHARD SCHACHER. 


HAMPTON COURT AND ITS MAKERS. 


HE foundation of Hampton Court is associated in the 

mind of every Londoner and indeed of every English- 

man with the name of Cardinal Wolsey, the celebrated 
minister of Henry VIII during the earlier years of his reign. 
But as a matter of fact Hampton Court dates back centuries 
before the times of the great and magnificent Cardinal. The 
Manor of Hamntone in the County of Middlesex and hundred 
of Spelthorne is first mentioned in Domesday Book. In Saxon 
times it is stated to have belonged to Earl Algar but, like 
many other Saxon estates, it was doubtless confiscated by the 
Conqueror and is there entered as held by Walter de St. 
Valerie in the hands of whose family it remained for upwards 
of a century, thence passing to a certain Henry de St. Albans 
who transferred it early in the thirteenth century to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. The house was 
still held by this wealthy order in the year 1503 when Eliza- 
beth of York, wife of Henry VII, went there from the Royal 
Palace at Richmond (or Sheen), where she died in childbirth 
a month later. Six years after this her husband followed her 
to the grave and was succeeded at the age of eighteen by his 
second surviving son Henry. 

The next date of note in the history of Hampton Court—as 
it was already styled—was a visit paid there on March 2oth, 
1514, by the Eighth Henry and his Queen Katherine of 
Aragon. Presumably Thomas Wolsey already had his eye 
on the place, for in the following winter (the date of the 
indenture is January 11th, 1515) the Manor of Hampton 
Court, with all its appurtenances, was leased by the prior Sir 
Thomas Docwra and his brethren, the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem, to “ the most Reverend Father in 
God Thomas Wolsey, Archbishop of York,” for a term of 
ninety-nine years at a rental of {50 per annum. 

Needless to say, the ancient manor house was deemed quite 
inadequate to the grandiose conceptions of the ambitious 
Chancellor. Wolsey, never too robust in health, had consulted 
the medical profession of his day as to the salubrity of the 
spot where he was to take up his abode, stipulating that it 
must be within twenty miles of London so as to be convenient 
for his duties as Chancellor. Its gravel soil was doubtless a 
recommendation and the river was of importance in those 
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days as a thoroughfare when roads were far from adequate as 
means of transit in bad weather. The king at this period was 
never tired of heaping honours upon his favourite minister 
who saved him during the years of his pleasure-loving youth 
from so many of the irksome cares of state and whose industry 
was as insatiable as his love of display. In addition to holding 
the office of Grand Almoner he had now been successively 
appointed Bishop of Lincoln, of Tournay in France, and 
Archbishop of York. Subsequently the bishoprics of Win- 
chester, Bath, Worcester and Hereford also fell into his 
hands, “‘in farm,” as it was termed. Presumably in the case 
of these Wolsey took the bulk of the revenues while his 
suffragan discharged the most onerous of the duties attaching 
to the sees. In the year 1515 to these many dignities was 
added the coveted honour of Cardinal bestowed by the Pope 
and also the Lord Chancellorship of England. 

The fact that he was engaged in carrying on the govern- 
ment of the country, and controlling its policy both at home 
and abroad, in addition to his many minor activities, did not 
prevent his supervising the erection of a sumptuous palace 
at Hampton Court in its minutest details, in addition to which 
he was engaged in founding what was originally called Cardinal 
College at Oxford (and subsequently Christ Church) and a 
school in connection with it at Ipswich. In fact we may say 
of him, without any attempt at exaggeration, that he most 
effectually burnt the candle at both ends. The secret of long 
life is hardly to be discovered in conjunction with such multi- 
farious and arduous activities. 

The domain of Hampton Court when Wolsey took posses- 
sion of it consisted of some 2,000 acres with the old manor 
house in its midst. It was no wonder that, with the revenues 
of all these bishoprics, Wolsey was in a position to build him- 
self a magnificent palace worthy of an ecclesiastical potentate 
of the highest rank. No expense was spared to render it not 
only befitting the Cardinal’s dignity, but also, as we should 
say nowadays, up to date according to the latest ideas of 
sanitation. 

The building was made thoroughly weather-proof and the 
drainage was carried away by brick sewers 3 feet wide by 
5 feet in height into the River Thames. In order to ensure a 
plentiful supply of pure drinking water the springs at Coombe 
Hill, at a distance of some three miles from Hampton Court, 
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were collected in conduits and conveyed in a double set of 
leaden pipes from Coombe to Surbiton and thence under the 
Thames above Kingston Bridge and through the home park 
to the Palace. The leaden pipes were in lengths of 25 feet each, 
the diameter of each pipe being about 2} in., and the amount 
of lead employed in this undertaking has been calculated at 
some 250 tons. In several parts of the palace baths and other 
such conveniences were installed after the manner of a modern 
twentieth-century mansion. A moat was dug round the 
entire building, some small part of which is still in existence 
at the front entrance. This has been re-excavated and 
restored to its original form in recent years. 

It is a matter of regret that no record survives of the name 
of the architect under whose supervision the whole ambitious 
scheme was carried out. Who, one wonders, selected the very 
unique rich red brick of which the palace was built ? Who was 
responsible for the graceful and fantastic chimneys, the 
picturesque turrets, the gables and pinnacles which form so 
effective a feature of the whole design? History is silent on 
the point, but we know that it was in the month of May 1516 
that Wolsey first received the King and Queen at his new 
home, so that by this time the palace must have been some 
way advanced towards completion. 

The place found favour with King Henry and his first visit 
was followed by many others. 

“When it pleased the King’s Majesty to repair unto the 
Cardinal’s house for his recreation ” (records Cavendish his bio- 
grapher) “as he did divers times in the year, there wanted no 
preparation or goodly furniture with viands of the finest sort that 
could be gotten for money or friendship,” 


for Wolsey was no man to do such things by halves, as all the 
records we have of him bear witness. 

“ Banquets ” (says Cavendish) “ were set forth, masques and 
mummeries in so gorgeous a sort and costly manner that it was a 
heaven to behold. There wanted no dames nor demoiselles, meet 
or apt to dance with the masquers or to garnish the place for that 
time with other goodly disports.” 


The king himself was by no means loath to take his part in 


the revelry. 


“TI have seen him ” (narrates our chronicler) “ come suddenly 
thither in a masque with a dozen masquers all in garments like 
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shepherds, made of fine cloth of gold and fine satin paned, and 
caps of the same with visors of good proportion and phisiognomy ; 
their hair and beards either of fine gold or silver, or else of black 
silk, having sixteen torchbearers besides three drums and other 
persons attending them with visors, clothed all in satin, of the 
same colour.” 


One wonders at these masquers being described as “ like 
shepherds,” but anyhow they were so completely disguised 
that the Cardinal mistook the wrong person for the King, 
and went up to one of the gentlemen of the Court hat in hand, 
to bluff King Hal’s great amusement. 

Those were merry days before the clouds gathered and the 
King’s determination to divorce Queen Katherine, through 
her failure to provide him with a male heir to the throne, 
after many unfortunate miscarriages, placed Wolsey in an 
impossible position, divided between his obligations as 
Cardinal to the Pope and his desire to do the King’s behest. 
These times were still far off and Wolsey, when he gave 
splendid banquets to the foreign ambassadors or entertained 
King Henry as his special guest, was always seated in the 
centre of the high table, the most envied of all present. The 
magnificence of these entertainments was indeed the talk of 
the whole Continent, and the Venetian ambassador, writing 
home—there was something to write home about in those 
days—declared that “ the like of it was never given either 
by Cleopatra or Caligula, the whole banqueting hall being 
decorated with huge vases of gold and silver that I fancied 
myself in the town of Chosroes when that monarch caused 
divine honours to be paid to him.” 

The luxuries of the table, however, were not for Wolsey, 
for even as early as 1517 we learn that his digestion was so 
impaired that he could only eat “ tender food” and was 
compelled to procure dispensations from the Pope during Lent 
on this account. “ Hay’s diet ” was then a thing of the far 
distant future, but the Cardinal’s complaint was doubtless due 
in great part to his inability to take needed rest after meal 
times. His duty to his king always came first in his mind and 
could never be neglected or suffer delay, and in these early 
years of the reign the relations between King and Cardinal 
were of the utmost cordiality and easy familiarity. So little 
in this case did “‘ coming events cast their shadows before.” 
In his office of Lord Chancellor Wolsey showed the same 
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energy and capacity as distinguished his conduct in other 
spheres. Sir Thomas More states that “his regularity, decision 
and despatch could not be gainsayed,” and that his impartiality 
to all classes was beyond dispute. “The lawyers,” he says, 
ce . ba . ° . 

hated him for his strict adherence to justice and the nobles 
because riches and position were no recommendation to his 
favour.” The Venetian ambassador speaks of his considera- 
tion for the poorer classes, “ hearing their suits and seeking to 
despatch them instantly. He also” (he adds) “‘ makes the 
lawyers plead gratis for all paupers.” His foreign policy, 
however, with its subservience to the interests of the Papal 
See and the exactions it involved eventually brought disaster 
in its train. 

Hampton Court underwent many changes after Wolsey’s 
time, Henry subsequently making numerous alterations as 
well as additions to the original building. At a much later 
date more far-reaching modifications of the original structure 
were carried out to the orders of William of Orange and his 
Queen Mary. Much, however, still remains of Wolsey’s 
original design, notably the West front, the first Green Court 
and the Clock Court, but the latter underwent considerable 
alterations under Henry VIII, the Great Hall on the left-hand 
side of this quadrangle having been erected according to the 
instructions of that monarch. The Chapel was also remodelled 
by Henry, and probably partially rebuilt. 

The interior decorations of Wolsey’s palace were of unsur- 
passed magnificence in his own day. The Cardinal had a 
special weakness for tapestries with which the walls and 
chambers were hung regardless of expense. His audience 
chamber, we are told, was hung with tapestries which were 
changed once a week. Du Bellay, who came to England on a 
diplomatic mission, takes note of the sumptuous adornments 
of the palace. “The very bedchambers,” he says, “ had 
hangings of wonderful value and every place did glitter with 
innumerable vessels of gold and silver. There were two 
hundred and four score beds, the furniture of most of them 
being silk, and all for the entertainment of strangers only.” 

Henry was one of the keenest sportsmen of his day and 
after he had taken possession of Hampton Court he had the 
park well stocked with deer and other game and had a large 
rabbit warren made in Bushey Park, while he also reared 
pheasants and partridges. Alternatively he would angle for 
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fish in the Thames or in the ponds at Hampton Court. The 
Tilt Yard which still retains its ancient name, though it serves 
very different purposes to-day, was used for jousts and 
tournaments. It was surrounded, we are told, with the 
pavilions of the champions and adorned with their arms and 
banners. Henry himself was a horseman of no mean skill and 
loved to engage in these mimic feats of arms. Tennis—not, of 
course, the lawn tennis of the present day—was a favourite 
game of the King’s. He was extremely fond of it, we are told, 
“it was the prettiest thing in the world to see him play, the 
fair skin glowing through a shirt of the finest texture.” In 
winter he loved playing at games of chance, backgammon, 
dice and shove-board being specially favoured. He must, | 
however, have found it, in modern phraseology, “a mug’s 
game,” for in one year only his losses, we are informed, 
amounted to no less than {3,500. This versatile monarch was 
also extremely fond of music, playing for preference on the 
organ, harpsichord or lute, and having himself a fine and very 
powerful voice, so that Hampton Court in his day was a far 
from dull abode, either in winter or summer. 

Henry had little liking for the details of his daily life 
appearing in the Court Circular. By one of the regulations 
issued to gentlemen and grooms of the privy chamber they 
are enjoined “‘ not to hearken or enquire where the King is 
or goeth, be it early or late, without grudging, mumbling or 
talking of the King’s pastime, late or early going to bed, nor 
to repeat any Court gossip.” 

A very different type of monarch, dour, moody, morose and 
austere, was in later days to remodel the ancient palace and 
gardens in accordance with his own Duich taste, but in the 
meantime Oliver Cromwell and his puritanical roundheads 
had sold the large majority of the priceless artistic treasures 
which it contained at auction prices, though Cromwell him- 
self ended by taking up his abode here as Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth. Little, however, had been done to make 
any extensive alterations in the building itself after the time 
of Henry VIII. A new era set in with the accession to the 
throne of William of Orange and Mary his Queen. In their 
reign the major part of the old Tudor state apartments were 
demolished, new buildings erected in their stead, and the 
gardens laid out in the form which they retain to the present 
day. William, on his arrival in England, was immediately 
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captivated with Hampton Court, but as Barnet observes, 
“the palace was so very old and so irregular that a design 
was formed of raising new buildings there for the King and 
Queen’s apartments.” The designing of the new apartments 
was entrusted to Sir Christopher Wren, but his task was a 
somewhat difficult one as he had to endeavour to meet the 
views of the Dutch King and at the same time to keep the 
new buildings, for the sake of which Henry VIII’s old state 
rooms were pulled down, in harmony as far as possible with 
the original building. In view of the architectural style 
adopted in accordance with the ideas of the period it must be 
admitted that Sir Christopher discharged a well-nigh impos- 
sible task with something more or less approaching to success. 
Only a part, however, of the original scheme was carried out, 
and perhaps we need not altogether regret this, but rather 
the loss of some considerable portion of the old palace of Henry 
VIII with its many historical, if sometimes painful; associa- 
tions. 

Henry VIII’s manners at meal times have been exhibited 
in a modern film with perhaps something less than justice. It 
may be questioned if in reality the Tudor monarch showed 
at his banquets as much boorishness as his Dutch successor, 
of whom it is related that his behaviour to his sister-in-law, 
afterwards Queen Anne, was considerably less than might be 
expected of a gentleman. When the first plate of green peas 
of the season was put on the table it is stated that the King, 
without offering the Princess any share of them, took the 
plate and devoured its entire contents himself, the Princess 
Anne remarking afterwards that she had so much mind for 
the peas that she was afraid to look at them. She was, it may 
be remarked, at this period shortly expecting her accouche- 
ment. The Duke of Gloucester, who was born some weeks 
later, did not indeed live to become King, but his birth set 
at rest for the time being the anxious discussions that were 
proceeding as to the provision to be made for the succession 
to the throne after the decease of Princess Anne. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s scheme for the restoration of 
Hampton Court was, as already observed, never completed. 
Queen Mary’s death led to its postponement and later on the 
death of William of Orange himself caused its final abandon- 
ment, but much had already been effected for better or worse. 
The Fountain Court had been rebuilt in its entirety and also 
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the frontage to the palace gardens. It had been originally 
intended to make the main entrance at the north side facing 
Bushey Park, and this portion of the plan was not even 
initiated. William’s fall from his horse due to its stumbling 
on a molehill brought to an end a life already none too secure 
from the ravages of disease, which the pharmacopeeia of those 
days and the King’s own over-exertions did nothing to 
counteract, and his ambitious schemes for the entire recon- 
struction of the Palace died with him. Neither Queen Anne 
nor the two first Georges made any material modifications in 
the Palace itself, and George III finally abandoned Hampton 
Court for Windsor Castle and other residences that were more 
to his taste. Thenceforward with the exception of the state 
rooms, the Palace was divided up into suites of apartments 
allocated to private families in connection with the Court or, 
for one reason or another, claimants to royal favour and 
consideration. After the accession of Queen Victoria the state 
rooms and gardens were thrown open to the public without 
restriction, and have so remained to the present day. 
Ratpu SHIRLEY. 


BIRD LIFE IN SPAIN. 


MONGST the many problems arising out of the com- 
plexities of the Spanish situation is the future of the 
bird life of the Iberian Peninsula. Spain has always 

proved of unusual interest to the bird-lover, for not only is the 
country wild and sparsely inhabited by humans, thus allow- 
ing for a very rich and varied bird life, where such species 
rare with us as the kite, spoonbill, hoopoe and golden oriole, 
are abundant, but there has been a proven connection between 
the bird life of Spain and that of the British Isles. Bird- 
ringing has shown how the bulk of British migrants, in- 
cluding warblers, swallows, and sea-coast birds, use the 
western route to and from Africa via France and Spain, or 
Portugal; but for years there has been indiscriminate 
slaughter of bird life by the peasant gunners and netters 
who catch the song birds for their food. The Spaniard is 
not naturally a bird lover, although caged birds are one of 
the commonest features of his land. His life is hard, the 
standard of living very low, and a race’s sympathies towards 
wild life are always in relation to its own poverty line. 
Thus the most important prospects of protecting bird life 
in Spain lay in British and American influence, for no other 
countries take such pains over their bird life as do the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

There is another connection between the bird life of the 
two countries. The kite in Britain has this century been 
reduced from a once generally abundant bird of prey to one 
of the rarest British nesters, its nesting haunts now being 
confined to about half a dozen pairs in the wooded cwms of 
Radnor and Brecon in mid-Wales. This reduction has been 
largely due to the change of our British countryside from 
a Middle Ages condition something similar to Spain to-day, 
with poor sanitation and vast tracts of uncultivated common- 
land infested with vermin, to a modern well-kept, game- 

reserved or urbanised land. Old birds, in-breeding and the 
lack of fresh blood (for our kites are not migratory) have cast 
the shadow of extermination over our little British kite 
colony in mid-Wales. To circumvent this danger, a friend 
of mine, well known in ornithological circles and very familiar 
with the Welsh and the Spanish countrysides, talked over 
with me a few years ago a scheme he had planned in which the 
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eggs of kites from Spain could be brought to Wales and there 
hatched out in the hope that the new blood would revive our 
dwindling colony. 

A small group of naturalists joined the scheme in 1933, 
with Mr. C. H. Gowland organising it. A naturalist who had 
business in Seville got into touch with peasant egg-collectors 
in the Coria district who knew the difference between 
“ Milano real,” as the Spaniards call the common red kite, 
and “ Milano nigra,” the black kite, and instructed them to 
collect eggs immediately they were laid, before the birds had 
commenced to incubate them, and to bring them to Seville. 
This naturally meant constant observation of a number of 
nests until the birds started laying, and the collectors, 
through their syndicate, argued much about terms, which 
they altered frequently. In all, the charges of the men and 
their syndicate amounted to 950 pesetas, without any 
guarantee as to eggs; and they got it! In the old days the 
average peasant collector charged one peseta for each kite’s 
egg. However, in April 1934 thirteen kite eggs reached Seville 
and were put on the German air service to Barcelona via 
Madrid, and eventually reached England via Air France, 
being turned regularly to keep them fresh. Unfortunately 
upon arriving at Liverpool these eggs proved unsuitable for 
the experiment, for after all the months of correspondence 
and instruction they had inadvertently been packed on end, 
and had been four days in the same position without being 
turned by the collectors. A second batch, however, was 
arranged for and eventually arrived in good condition. 
Meanwhile a close watch had been kept on buzzards’ nests 
in the Garth (Breconshire) estates of Wales, and the eggs of 
the Svanish kites were substituted for those of the buzzards 
where birds were commencing to sit, and eventually a portion 
of the introduced eggs hatched out. A further batch was 
introduced in 1935. 

It was naturally with much enthusiasm that those taking 
part looked forward to a continuance of the experiment, but 
the civil war in Spain severed all communication with the 
collectors there, and as the disturbance lasted longer than was 
expected, the future of this most interesting experiment is 
but another of those many problems connected with the future 
of Spain. However, all the correspondence, customs and air 
service papers, etc., are being preserved as a record of the 
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experiment, unique in its kind, so far as it has been con- 
ducted. 

The marking of birds with numbered aluminium identity 
rings in the British Isles has abundantly proved how many of 
our thrushes, plovers, pipits and wagtails winter in the 
Iberian peninsula, as well as showing that our migrants pass 
through. And off the coasts of Spain British-born gannets, 
lesser black-backed gulls, Manx shearwaters and cormorants 
also spend the winter months. A song-thrush nestling ringed 
in Lancashire in April was found at Teruel, Spain, the follow- 
ing November, while a young woodcock marked at Stirling 
in May was found in Spain in the following November, and 
one marked in Moray in April was found the following Decem- 
ber in Portugal. Perthshire woodcock have also been traced 
to Spain. Lancashire and Cumberland pied wagtails have been 
found in Portugal and at the foot of the Pyrenees, while a 
Westmorland yellow wagtail was recovered in Morocco. 
Amongst our wild duck there is the interesting record of a teal, 
smallest of our duck, ringed as an adult bird in Cumberland 
and recovered at Santander in North Spain. 

Meadow-pipits or titlarks caught and ringed when on 
autumn migration passing through the Skokholm (South 
Wales) bird observatory, have later been recovered in Spain, 
while a wheatear ringed in Shetland in June was found in 
Morocco the following October. Many British-born lapwings 
have been recovered in winter in Spain, Portugal and 
Morocco, and lesser black-backed gulls from the Lancashire 
coast and gannets from Wales (Grassholme) have been found 
numerously in autumn and winter along those coasts. A 
Cheshire-born black-headed gull and an Orkney arctic tern 
have been recovered in Portugal. Numerous British cormorants 
have also been found wintering in Spain, as have shearwaters 
ringed on the Pembrokeshire isles. These are merely odd ex- 
amples of some of the records of British birds wintering in Spain, 
and any attempt to make the list of ringing results complete 
would produce a catalogue of records. Suffice it to say that the 
migration is in no way casual, although some of these birds, 
like the lapwing, cormorant, gannet, pipit and pied wag- 
tail, may not have been considered migrants at all by the 
layman. rileas 

Regarding the subject of bird sanctuaries in Spain, Sir 
Lionel Earle, K.C.B., in his recent volume of reminiscences, 
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describes a suitable sanctuary in the sports ground just outside 
Madrid, presented by ex-King Alfonso for polo, tennis, etc. 


“ Lunching there one day with some Spanish friends,” writes 


Sir Lionel, “ I spoke about the folly of the farmer and peasant in 
trapping and netting the migratory birds in masses, and said that, 
in consequence of this stupid policy, the country was losing 
millions of pesetas a year in agriculture, through pests which the 
birds kept under. I told them they had an ideal place on this 
sports property to create bird sanctuaries, and that if they and 
other landed proprietors did the same on their private estates 
they would confer great and lasting benefits on Spanish agri- 
culture. The German and Austro-Hungarian Governments before 
the war actually subsidised landowners to create bird sanctuaries 
in the interest of agriculture.” 


When he returned to England, Sir Lionel sent all the informa- 
tion he could to Count Cueva de Vera, who had shown keen 
interest in his suggestion for a Spanish bird sanctuary, and 
who then went directly to Germany to learn more details 
about Baron von Berlepsch’s famous experience in protecting 
and encouraging bird life. 

Many an English bird photographer in recent years has visited 
Spain to study and photograph birds very rare in Britain, but 
very common there. R. Atkinson, J. M. Naish, E. F. Allen and 
J. Armitage are some examples of British bird photographers 
who have “worked” the birds of Spain in recent years. 
Probably the last great achievement of British bird photo- 
graphers in Spain before the civil war was the photography, 
for the first time, of the griffon vulture. This was accomplished 
in south Spain, where in some districts flocks of these wheeling 
vultures (commonly termed “ eagles” by tourists) are as 
familiar as rooks in an English landscape. And this bird is on 
the British list as a very rare straggler with a couple of visits to 
its credit. The first photographing of the life history of the 
griffon vulture took place from a “ hide” on the Andalusian 
sierra, with Messrs. Atkinson, Naish and Allen responsible. A 
colony of about fifteen nests is in this district. From the first 
“hide” it was found lighting was suitable for photography 
only for an hour or two each day, but the bird was noticed 
to perform the curious feat of bringing a spray of palm leaves 
to line the nest, and when unduly frightened away, to knock 
its single white egg out of the nest. The “ hide ” was finally 
abandoned as the bird was not incubating her egg at all 
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regularly, and another nest was chosen for study with success- 
ful results. One infuriated bird, at another nest in which the 
egg had hatched, made determined and threatening dashes 
at the photographer who was attempting to film the young 
bird. This was the only time the griffon vulture was heard to 
utter any sound, this being a low wheezy noise. 

Bird life in central Spain is varied, but perhaps not so rich 
as in some other parts. It has interested many naturalists, 
and the specimens collected by Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Witherby 
in 1922, 1925 and 1927 were sold to the British Museum for 
a donation to the British Trust for Ornithology. Lord Lilford 
in 1866, Dr. H. Weigold in 1913, the Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, 
and amongst Spanish naturalists Senor Castellarnan in 1877, 
and recently Sefior Don A. Gil Lletgel, whose estate of 
Rincon, near Candeleda (Avila), is the home of woodchats, 
orphean warblers, quail, Spanish wheatears, red-necked 
nightjars, Dartford warblers, Cetti’s warblers, red and black 
kites, serpent eagles and marsh-harriers, and the autumn 
haunt of visiting bee-eaters and fire-crests, have studied the 
birds of this area. There are birds distinctive of the country, 
as the Spanish nuthatch, the Spanish wheatear, Spanish jays 
which inhabit the pinewoods and some of the parklands of 
Madrid, and Spanish sparrows. In this region ravens are 
common, and flocks of the beautiful azure-winged magpie 
can usually be seen consorting with flocks of the spotless 
starling. Several common starlings ringed in Germany have 
been found wintering here, in Navarro, Cordoba, Sevilla and 
Cadiz, and in winter many are caught at the roosts for human 
food. Sefior Gil Lletgel has known 22,000 dozen, or over a 
quarter of a million, taken in a season near Cadiz and sold 
for eating at three pesetas a dozen. 

Yellow and red-billed choughs and tawny pipits nest in the 
mountains, but the serin finch is one of the few birds found 
pretty well everywhere. Water-pipits inhabit parts of the 
Sierra de Gredos, especially near springs and grassy slopes. 
Crested tits are fairly common in the pine forests of the Sierra 
de Guadarrama, where also may be found booted eagles, 
kites, citril finches, rock-buntings, fire crests, rock-thrushes, 
ortolans and the black redstart. Some of the other bird- 
haunts of central Spain include the Sierra de Gredos, men- 
tioned above, which is the home of many griffon vultures, 
especially near the ex-king’s shooting lodge at a height of 
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6,500 feet above sea level, alpine-accentors, red-billed 
choughs, water-pipits, white spotted blue-throats, rock- 
buntings, hoopoes, the little Scops owl, and in the valleys 
golden orioles, subalpine and other warblers. Many storks 
and lesser kestrels nest on the famous Monasterio de los 
Jeronimos at Guadalupe. At Aranjuez, a famous beauty spot 
near Madrid, there are rollers, stone-curlews, Scops owls, 
little ringed plovers nesting by the river, black-bellied sand- 
grouse, and the great spotted cuckoo. Daimiel, in La Mancha, 
provides the home of stilts, bearded tits and harriers on the 
preserved lagoons of the river Guadiana. 

One of the pioneers of bird study in Spain was Willoughby 
Verners, who in Victorian times took the first bird photo- 
graphs in that country, where he had resided since the age of 
fourteen. His knowledge was chiefly of the birds of south 
Spain, and he dedicated to Queen Victoria his book, My Life 
Among the Birds of Spain. He divided the country into its 
three main types, and with his sketchbook and camera 
illustrated as well as described the birds of the Lagunas—the 
cranes, the white storks, the purple herons and the marsh 
harriers; the birds of the plains—the great and lesser 
bustards; the birds of the cork woods—the goshawks, 
white-shouldered, booted and snake eagles, and the black 
vultures; the birds of the Sierras—golden and Bonelli’s 
eagles, eagle-owls, bearded, griffon and Egyptian vultures ; 
and the birds of the sea clifis—the ospreys and ravens. 

To Britishers, however, the birds of the Gibraltar region 
are most familiar, as beyond pigeon-racing from San Sebastian 
in the north, there has been little other regular communica- 
tion with the countryside. Lt.-Col. Irby in 1875, and long 
before him the Rev. John White, brother of the famous 
Gilbert White, were the historians of the birds of ‘ Gib.” 
Here migration is so interesting, with the coming of spring 
of the wheatears, nightingales, night-herons and bee-eaters 
across the Straits; and the passing over of peewits, golden 
plovers, terns and seagulls, with at times remarkable flights of 
cranes and quail, are of profound interest in the Gibraltar 
district of Spain, with its abundance of Barbary partridge 
and snipe, the wild duck in early winter before the lagoons 
and lakes fill up with the rains, and the great numbers of wild 
geese which in winter visit the Laguna de la Jande and 
below Seville in the marshes of the Guadalquivir. 

Eric Harpy, 
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“FREE AND PEACEFUL” TALKS 


1. Lord Halifax in Germany. 
ORD HALIFAX’S visit to Germany in November 


1937 did not fail to excite a lively and general recollec- 

tion of Lord Haldane’s visit to the same country in 
February 1912. The analogy between the circumstances and 
even the technique employed on those two occasions holds 
good almost in detail. The humour, even irony, of the com- 
parison is as good as one would normally expect from such 
repetitions in diplomatic history. In the first place both Lord 
Halifax and Lord Haldane were given a background severely 
non-committal for fear lest subsequent disappointment 
should do more harm than a successful mission could do good. 
On November 12th last Sir John Simon made this statement 
in the House of Commons: “...The Lord President of the 
Council recently received an invitation to pay a visit to 
Berlin for the purpose of seeing the Hunting Exhibition. Lord 
Halifax has accepted the invitation. .. . Though his visit will 
be entirely private and unofficial, Herr Hitler has intimated 
after inquiry that he would be glad to see the Lord President 
of the Council during the course of his visit to Germany, and 
Lord Halifax has accepted the invitation.” 

Did his hearers fail to recall the statement made in the 
same House of Commons in comparable circumstances a 
quarter of a century earlier? On February 14th, 1912, Mr. 
Asquith, Prime Minister, made a statement about Lord 
Haldane’s projected visit to Germany. He began by explain- 
ing that Lord Haldane had had the intention sooner or later 
of visiting Germany on matters concerning the Royal Com- 
mission on the University of London; that he doubted if 
anyone would regard the Government as ill-advised in having 
hastened the time of that visit so that Lord Haldane could 
take the opportunity of engaging in “ friendly and confiden- 
tial”? conversations with those who controlled and directed 
German policy. He recognised that the project departed from 
the conventional diplomatic method, but it was felt on both 
sides that it would be easier to be frank if the talks were 
unofficial and did not commit anyone, than if the method 
were adopted of “ official diplomatic negotiations.” 
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Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who now held the office of Prime 
Minister, added to the parallel already established by Sir 
John Simon. He spoke at the Guildhall on November gth, 
and at Edinburgh on November 12th, in an exactly Asquith- 
ian strain about Lord Halifax’s projected adventure. He 
expressed a “sincere desire” to see British relations with 
Germany (and Italy) “ established upon a basis of mutual 
friendship and understanding,” and made the comment that 
such an end would be better achieved by “ informal dis- 
cussion ” than by “ public declamation.” He therefore fore- 
shadowed a new attempt to remove the “ fears and suspicions 
by a closer examination of their origin and substance.” It 
was on the day following Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of Nov- 
ember 9th that Lord Halifax’s impending visit to Germany 
first became known. Just as in 1912 it was not the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, who undertook the mission to 
Germany, so in 1937 it was not Mr. Eden who undertook it. 
The dictates of informality in the technique produced the 
like effect in each case. There is little need to sketch the 
similarity of circumstance that led to the two visits. There 
were those who in 1937 diagnosed the danger of war with 
Germany to be as urgent as it was proved to have been in 
1912. There was a similar conflict of opinion in 1912 and in 
1937 about the expediency of the journeys to Berlin. It is 
revealed in Documents diplomatiques francais (Third Series, 
second volume, number 30), that M. Paul Cambon on Febru- 
ary 13th, 1912, wrote to M. Poincaré: “ Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
qui s’est toujours élevé contre le project de visite 4 Berlin 
par la raison que, s’il en sortait un arrangement ce serait au 
détriment de |’Angleterre, et que, s’il n’en sortait rien, la 
tension serait pire qu’avant, m’a dit qu’il augurait mal de 
ces pourparlers et que, sur aucun point, il ne voyait aucune 
possibilité d’accord.” 

In 1937, though of course it was not possible to prove it 
on documentary evidence, it was believed by those who were 
informed enough to be entitled to form a belief, that the 
Foreign Office as a whole regarded the Halifax visit at any 
rate as wrongly timed, even if not wrongly conceived, by the 
Cabinet, especially as the Tripartite Pact between Germany, 
Italy and Japan had only just been signed and the Halifax 
mission might therefore be construed abroad as a sign of weak- 
ness. The Tripartite Pact was signed in Romeon November 6th. 
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Lord Halifax duly arrived in Berlin on November 17th. 
Four days earlier (November 13th) the Evening Standard, on 
the anonymous authority of “ A Diplomatic Correspondent ” 
(understood to be Mr. Poliakov), announced that Germany’s 
intention was to suggest to Lord Halifax that she should 
renounce all colonial claims for ten years in return for a 
British approval of a free hand for Germany in Central 
Europe. There followed a violent press controversy in both 
countries. In Germany the official “‘ Korrespondenz ” of the 
National-Socialist party published on November 14th a quite 
violent attack on the British Press and even suggested that 
Lord Halifax’s visit might better be postponed. It stigmatised 
the Evening Standard allegation as “ a journalistic swindle,” 
and went on: ‘‘ Germany has repeatedly communicated her 
colonial claims through the mouth of the Fihrer. She has 
nothing to add to that. And she has settled her Central 
European relations by treaties. She needs no foreign help, 
instruction, or permission for their interpretation or their 
extension. .. . We should also like to correct the bold 
assumption that Germany is seeking a rapprochement with the 
Western Powers by instigating the Four-Power Conference 
so long desired. The Reich has no particular reason for 
desiring such a conference.” The article ended with this 
warning: “ If Lord Halifax’s visit is to be made in such an 
atmosphere, then the serious question arises whether it would 
not be useful in the interests of political progress to postpone 
it at this moment and let it take place later, when, particularly 
in the British Press, there has been a general calming down.” 

Even the storm of controversy that surrounded Lord 
Halifax’s arrival in Berlin on November 17th, 1937, had its 
parallel in 1912. Lord Haldane arrived in Berlin on February 
8th, 1912. On the following day Mr. Winston Churchill, First 
Lord of the Admiralty (who himself on the preceding January 
7th had refused an invitation, transmitted by Sir Ernest 
Cassel, to visit Berlin), made a speech which Dr. Gooch (for 
example) in the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy 
has described as lacking both in tact and in opportuneness 
and as having appreciably increased German mistrust. Mr. 
Churchill in that speech violently combated Germany’s naval 
pretensions with the result that a bad atmosphere was in 
fact produced in Berlin. Count Wolff-Metternich, German 
Ambassador in London, in a dispatch addressed to the 
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Wilhelmstrasse on February §th, 1912, declared that the mission 
to Germany and the choice of Lord Haldane as the agent had 
caused a real crisis in the British Cabinet (Die grosse Politik 
der europaischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, XXXI, 107) although 
Mr. Winston Churchill in his memoirs denies the fact (The 
W orld Crisis, 1911-1914). In its issue of November 14th last, 
the Kélnische Zeitung wrote: ‘“ Recently there has been let 
loose almost a volley of goodwill on the part of England 
towards Germany, and in each instance it has been the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain—in contrast to the Foreign 
Minister—who has struck a genial, warm, and sometimes 
almost hearty tone.” 

By the time (November 17th) however that Lord Halifax 
reached Berlin the storm had subsided. Indeed Lord Halifax 
was greeted in the German press under the name Lord 
Halalifax (Lord “ Tally-ho-fax”’) to forge a pleasant link 
with the Hunting Exhibition. On November 18th he left for 
Berchtesgaden, where on November 19th he discussed with 
Herr Hitler in the presence of Baron von Neurath, the 
Foreign Minister, what the later official announcement 
described as ‘‘ the problems of international politics of interest 
to Germany and Great Britain.” He left Berlin on November 
21st after spending five days in conversation with Herr 
Hitler, Baron von Neurath, General Goering, Dr. Goebbels and 
other leading persons both of the Government and of the 
Nazi party. On November 2oth it had been made known (not 
officially) that Lord Halifax had invited Baron von Neurath 
to visit London. The report was denied on the following day. 
On that day the Vélkischer Beobachter explained the matter 
thus: “In Germany the visit cannot result in disappoint- 
ment nor can it raise any untimely hopes. This for the simple 
reason that in Germany there could be no intention of linking 
with the visit, which sprang from English initiative, any 
immediate political result whatever. The announcements 
about a visit by Baron von Neurath to London are therefore 
only speculations. There is no urgent necessity at present for 
such a journey. For that reason, as we have reason to believe, 
it has not even been proposed.” 

What had the visit accomplished? Had Baron von 
Neurath been invited to London or not? Had the German 
Government refused the invitation and had the invitation 
thereupon been withdrawn? The truth probably was neither 
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more nor less than was disclosed by Mr. Chamberlain to the 
House of Commons on November 24th, when he said: “ As 
my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
formed the House on November 12th, the visit of the Lord 
President of the Council was entirely private and unofficial. 
It had, however, as the House is aware, been arranged that 
Lord Halifax should see Herr Hitler, which he accordingly 
did on November 19th at Berchtesgaden, being accompanied 
by Baron von Neurath, the German Foreign Minister. During 
his visit the Lord President also had the opportunity of meet- 
ing General Goering, Dr. Goebbels, and other prominent 
leaders in Germany. These conversations were of a confi- 
dential character and the House will not, I am sure, expect 
me to make any further statement in regard to them at this 
stage. I am satisfied, however, that the visit has been valu- — 
able in furthering the desire, which I believe to be generally 
felt in both countries, for the establishment of closer mutual 
understanding.”” Mr. Chamberlain took the occasion also to 
describe the press speculations about an Anglo-German 
bargain over colonies and Central Europe that had preceded 
the visit and to which reference has been made above, as 
‘not only irresponsible, but highly inaccurate.” What was 
more interesting was that on the same day Mr. Chamberlain 
made to the House the following announcement: ‘ The 
French Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs have 
accepted an invitation from His Majesty’s Government to 
visit London on November 30th for an exchange of views on 
the international situation with myself and my right hon. 
friend the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 


2. King Leopold in England. 


The King of the Belgians arrived in London on November 
16th, the very day when Lord Halifax left London for Berlin. 
The Belgian visit was a formal affair, a “ State visit.” It 
lasted three days, and was crowded with ceremony, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, in the City, at the Foreign Office. King 
George took a prominent part in the ceremony. In this case 
the detail of what took place is of little interest. Its general 
purpose was a ritualistic demonstration of British friendship 
for Belgium, a purpose which was achieved with all the flair 
for pomp, ceremony and easy harmony which is one of 
the characteristics of British public life. But it was not a 
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disconnected episode of regal courtesies. It was an integral part 
of the same European manceuvring which sent Lord Halifax 
to Berlin. Belgium is immensely important to the peace of 
Europe. It was King Leopold himself who, on October 14th, 
1936, announced to the world the new Belgian policy of 
independent neutrality. Belgium is now in form wholly inde- 
pendent of the three Great Powers—Germany, France and 
Britain—who in 1914 made of her their battleground. Before 
the war she had been “ guaranteed” her neutrality. The 
guarantee of course was valueless, as are all guarantees given 
by Governments in international diplomacy. After the war, 
in 1925, Belgium was given another guarantee, that of the 
Locarno Treaty, which in its turn proved to be valueless to 
her. It was destroyed before its efficacy could be tested, 
although no serious person ever had any illusion about its 
eficiency in an emergency. Last October King Leopold 
unanswerably exposed the logic of Belgium’s position as 
standing victim of the Great Powers. In effect the Locarno 
guarantee for Belgium was destroyed by Germany because 
France had a pact with Russia. But Belgium herself had 
no pact with Russia. What King Leopold therefore 
announced last October was that Belgium for the future 
must be free of alliances with any other State, must see to her 
own military defence, must not lend her territory as a means 
of military action by any State against another, must there- 
fore refuse any “ guarantor ” status such as was exemplified 
in the Locarno Treaty, must in short be as independent 
and as neutral as Switzerland. The immediate outcry in 
the French press (though it was as promptly suppressed by 
the Quai d’Orsay) eloquently illustrated the importance of the 
Leopold declaration. The post-war fertility of the Fleming 
population, the rise in influence of the Flemish Nationalists 
and “ Rexists” have played their part in imposing upon 
Belgium the necessity of an even balance between Germany, 
France and Britain. 

During the past twelve months the new Belgian policy has 
been the focus of some highly concentrated diplomacy on the 
part of Belgium’s powerful, dangerous neighbours. To be a 
Belgian is indeed one of Nature’s unkindest cuts. In November 
1936, six weeks after King Leopold’s announcement, M. van 
Zeeland, Belgian Prime Minister, was in London. Diplomatic 
Notes and informal exchanges began to pass from capital to 
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capital about “a new Locarno.” In March 1937 King 
Leopold was in London. In the following month Mr. Eden 
was in Brussels. Simultaneously with his visit the French 
and British Governments issued a joint declaration of which 
the effect was that they recognised Belgium’s new status of 
independent neutrality. But her neutrality is a matter of her 
own choice. She has no obligations, even to remain neutral 
in any given emergency. She has therefore become an object 
of cultivation on the part of her great neighbours. She is 
being sedulously wooed. Before the war her “ neutrality ” 
was guaranteed, and that implied from the Belgian point of 
view that she had to be neutral. Now, she is merely assured 
that she shall be independent and free to act as she may 
choose: quite a different thing. King Leopold’s visit to 
England in November 1937 had for its setting, therefore, the 
simple desire on the part of the British Government to 
cultivate Belgian goodwill to its maximum. 


3. M. Chautemps in England. 


The French Ministers came to London quick on the heels 
of Lord Halifax’s return from Germany. Lord Halifax 
reached London on his return on November 22nd. Mr. 
Chamberlain made his announcement about the French visit 
on November 24th. M. Chautemps, Prime Minister, and his 
Foreign Minister, M. Delbos, reached London on November 
28th. M. Chautemps arrived in a blaze of glory, for two days 
before he had scored in the Chamber the striking triumph of 
a Government majority of 521 votes to 4 for his public salaries 
proposals. He had been helped no doubt by the lucky revela- 
tions of Paffaire Cagoulard. ‘‘ The Hooded Ones” (“ Les 
Cagoulards”’) were one of the typically comic manifestations 
of the extreme French Right. The manifestation appeared 
suddenly on November 16th, when a contractor and a 
plumber were arrested at Dieppe for illegal possession of arms. 
The charge was expanded into one of plotting against the 
State, and led to the discovery in Paris of fortified cellars and 
stores of arms. It was the sort of childish unpractical thing 
that the French Right would do, a muddled caricature of 
what might be expected of Mosley, Hitler and Mussolini rolled 
into one. M. Chautemps, however, saw its immediate value 
to himself. In the Chamber on November 1gth, with a solemn 
tongue in his cheek, he referred to the Cagoulard affair as 
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“ terribly serious.” Apart, however, from the spurious help 
of the Hooded Ones, M. Chautemps has proved himself to be 
a skilful parliamentarian, skill in the Chambre des Députés 
being a more difficult quality than in the House of Commons. 

In London he made a deeply favourable impression upon 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Eden. The talks were a miracle of 
stamina. They began in the Cabinet Room at No. 10 Downing 
Street at 11 a.m. on November 29th, went on through a 
Downing Street luncheon and a dinner at Mr. Eden’s house 
(the guests being instructed not to dress to save time), and 
ended on the morning of November 30th. The French 
visitors left Victoria Station for Paris that afternoon. 
M. Chautemps’ irrepressible gaiety was a measure of the 
French satisfaction over the result. After the first day’s talk, 
he said: “ I am delighted at the warmth of the reception we 
have had from the British Government. .. . In our conversa- 
tions we have touched on all subjects. It is not a tour d’ horizon 
we have made, but a real tour of the world that we have 
accomplished, and everywhere we have met the English... . 
I am very happy to tell you that on all subjects we were in 
complete agreement with our British colleagues. It has been 
a pleasure to us—though we were certain of it beforehand— 
to have noted the complete solidarity of the two Govern- 
ments, and we are more and more convinced that this soli- 
darity is an essential factor of world peace and of our own ~ 
security. The conference will prove the perfect harmony and 
agreement of our viewpoints.” 

His optimism was well justified. At the end of the talks on 
November 30th a carefully drafted official statement was 
issued. It was understood to have been drafted by Mr. 
Chamberlain. It was so skilfully done that it satisfied the 
French delegates at sight. Though it apparently said little of 
substance, it allowed a great deal to be read between the lines, 
and deserves to be remembered as a clue to what is likely to 
develop in European high diplomacy in the near future. The 
communiqué contained these sentences: “. . . The French 
Ministers heard from Lord Halifax a statement of his recent 
conversations in Germany. They were glad to recognise that, ~ 
while Lord Halifax’s visit, being of a private and unofficial 
character, was not expected to lead to any immediate results, 
it had helped to remove causes of international misunder- 
standing and was well calculated to improve the atmosphere. 
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The problems of Europe as a whole and the future prospects 
of appeasement and disarmament came under review. On this 
important subject the French and British Ministers found 
fresh evidence of that community of attitude and outlook 
which so happily characterises the relations between France 
and the United Kingdom. A preliminary examination was 
made of the colonial question in all its aspects. It was recog- 
nised that this question was not one that could be considered 
in isolation and, moreover, would involve a number of other 
countries. It was agreed that the subject would require much 
more extended study. The French Ministers in their turn 
spoke of the forthcoming visit of M. Delbos to certain 
countries in Central and Eastern Europe. They were happy 
to note the common interests of the two Governments in the 
maintenance of peaceful conditions in those parts of Europe. 
The situation arising out of the Spanish conflict and Medi- 
terranean questions came under review. It was agreed that, 
despite all difficulties, the policy of non-intervention in Spain 
had been fully justified, and had contributed materially to 
diminish the international repercussions of the conflict. It 
was resolved to continue to pursue the efforts of the two 
Governments in this direction in order to give full effect to 
this policy. The French and British Ministers examined the 
Far Eastern situation, the gravity of which they fully recog- 
nised. They were agreed as to their readiness to co-operate 
with other countries similarly placed, to protect the rights and 
interests and meet the obligations arising from international 
treaties relating to that part of the world. The British and 
French Ministers went on to review in a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence other aspects of international affairs of common interest 
to the two countries. While in no way departing from the 
previously expressed conception of international collabora- 
tion, they reaffirmed the desire of their Governments to co- 
operate with all countries in the common task of promoting 
international appeasement by methods of free and peaceful 
negotiation.” 

What lay behind that careful phraseology was the accom- 
plished fact of an Anglo-French agreement on two important 
principles, namely, (1) that Germany should not be given any 
colonies, and (z) that Germany should not be allowed to 
disturb the existing status of Central Europe. It was not the 
case that the Halifax mission to Germany had been insincerely 
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undertaken. Both the British and the French Governments 
were sincerely anxious to reach a pacific understanding with 
Germany. But the increasing military strength of Great 
Britain was regarded as a reason for expecting that a pacific 
understanding with Germany could be achieved without any 
precipitate policy of concession to German claims. In the 
matter of colonies for example, Mr. Chamberlain was under- 
stood to have expressed the view that in the first place he did 
not recognise any German right to the possession of her 
former colonies, and in the second place that he regarded the 
German case for any colonies, considered on its merits and 
not as a matter of principle, as a bad case. What was agreed 
between the British and French Ministers was that (1) the 
two Governments together should forthwith consider what 
measure of colonial satisfaction, either territorial or other, 
might be available as an offer to Germany—an inquiry which 
according to French estimates would take many months ; 
and (2) if they were able to discover any possible offer in that 
sense, that the two Governments should submit the possi- 
bility to all the other interested parties (The League of 
Nations, Belgium, Portugal, Japan, etc.) to be considered as 
one element of a “ general settlement.” It was not concealed 
in French quarters that if the matter ever thus came to the 
issue of a general conference, the German claim would not be 
the only claim on the agenda. France would have something 
to claim of Germany. The League of Nations, disarmament, 
security, Central Europe, for example, were matters that 
exercised the French mind. 

In regard to Central Europe it was agreed that M. Delbos, 
when he reached Prague in the course of his projected round 
tour of Poland, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, 
should drop a hint on a joint and equal British and French 
authority to President Benes, Mr. HodZa, the Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Krofta, the Foreign Minister, that as a means of 
destroying any German pretext for action in Central Europe, 
they should go to the full limit of concession in their treatment 
of the Sudetendeutschen. 

The question of Russia and of the Franco-Soviet Pact was 
touched on in a secondary sense. M. Chautemps was under- 
stood to have made the observation that French opinion was 
under no illusion about the military weakness of Russia, 
especially in view of the apparent fact that Comrade Stalin’s 
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army policy was to shoot all the generals, but that in the 
_ diplomatic sense there was no alternative to the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. Germany, Italy and Japan, he said, had just 
signed their anti-Komintern, i.e. their anti-Russian, Pact. 
Was it a practical policy, he asked, with his characteristic 
humour, to drive Russia into the anti-Russian group? But 
M. Chautemps agreed that as little emphasis as possible should 
be placed upon the Franco-Soviet Pact. Germany should be 
allowed to deduce that Russia was not a major factor in 
Anglo-French policy. When the arrangements were being 
made, for example, for the visit of M. Delbos to Central 
Europe, the Russian Ambassadors in Paris and in London 
were understood to have raised the question of M. Delbos 
extending his itinerary to include Moscow. The answer given 
was that such an invitation could not be entertained. It was 
indeed with one eye on Germany that M. Delbos ostentatiously 
arranged to visit Warsaw, Bucharest, Belgrade and Prague, 
and not Moscow. 


4. M. Delbos in Central Europe. 


M. Delbos left Paris on December 2nd to visit the four small 
Powers who constitute Central Europe proper: Poland, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. His programme 
was based upon that order of going. His train stopped en 
route in the Schlesischer station in Berlin, where he had 
fifteen minutes’ conversation with Baron von Neurath 
(December 3rd). He reached Warsaw on the same day and 
stayed in Poland till December 6th. His formal contact with 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz, the military leader, and President 
Moscicki, was no doubt easy enough. His business with 
Colonel Beck, the Foreign Minister, must have been nearly 
heart-breaking. Colonel Beck is the very resurrection of the 
Delphic Oracle. He has no choice. The devil and the deep sea 
have a remarkably neutralising influence on the victim be- 
tween them. Colonel Beck therefore has spent his long period 
as Poland’s Foreign Minister in blowing hot and blowing cold 
with grim regularity. He said to M. Delbos: ‘“ Each country 
of course fulfils its own responsibilities within the framework 
of its aims and historical traditions.”” M. Delbos had to be 
content with that sort of thing, and himself took refuge in 
generalities about “ universal appeasement.” The Delbos 
tour had been described in advance as nothing more precise 
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or less grand than a “ tour of friendship.”” The Czechoslovak | 


aspect of it has been referred to above. The Jugoslav was as 
difficult as the Polish. On December 6th Mr. Stoyadinovic, 
the Jugoslav Prime Minister, began a series of talks in Rome 
with Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano. In Berlin the next 
day it was announced that Mr. Stoyadinovic would visit 
Germany in the following month. That will be the first visit 
paid to Germany by any Jugoslav Prime Minister. 

In short we have had a month’s spectacle of German, 
French, British, Belgian, Italian, Polish, Roumanian, Jugo- 
slav and Czechoslovak politicians talking hard to each other 
about the advisability of their not destroying each other. The 
reason why they have been thus engaged is that they are all 


afraid that they may in fact proceed to destroy each other. ~ | 


Diplomacy works on raw and primitive lines. 


Iraty LEAVES THE LEAGUE 


On December 11th Signor Starace, Secretary of the Fascist 
Party, announced from the balcony of the Piazza Venezia 
that Italy had decided to leave the League of Nations. Signor 
Mussolini then appeared on the balcony and to the frenzy of 
a rain-sodden crowd gave his reasons why. These extracts 
from what he said were typical of the scene that was enacted : 
“The historical decision which the Grand Council has 
acclaimed and which you have received with your most 
enthusiastic shouts could not be longer postponed... . We 
have not forgotten, and shall not forget, the opprobrious 
attempt at economic strangulation of the Italian people 
perpetrated at Geneva. But some people had thought that 
at a certain moment the League of Nations would have 
made a gesture of dutiful reparation. It has not done so. 
It has not wished to do so. The good intentions of certain 
Governments vanish as soon as their delegates come into 
contact with that destructive environment represented by the 
Geneva Council of fools, manceuvred by turbid occult forces, 
enemies of our Italy and of our revolution... .” 

There are now three of the Great Powers, Britain, France 
and Russia, in the League, and the other four are out: 
Germany, Japan, Italy and the United States. 

GrorcEe Grascow. 


December 14th, 1937. 
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LORD HALDANE.* 


Sir Frederick Maurice is to be congratulated on his per- 
formance of a difficult task. Haldane was so many-sided in 
his interests and achievements that no biographer could 
describe them all with the authority of a specialist. But the 
present volume, which carries us down to his eviction from 
office in 1915, presents a living picture which will be recog- 
nised and welcomed by his friends. Readers of his Auto- 
biography discovered how human he was, and the copious 
extracts from his daily letters to his wonderful old mother 
reveal anew the depth of his family affections. He was indeed 
one of the kindest of men. General Maurice naturally writes 
with peculiar authority on his creative work at the War 
Office, but he does justice to the other aspects of a crowded 
life. Himself a thoughtful Liberal and the head of a great 
London College, he sympathises both with the statesman and 
the educational pioneer. “‘ His chief interests throughout his 
life were his philosophy, higher education, and the law. He 
provides one of those rare examples of a philosopher who 
ventured into public life to apply his principles to public 
affairs.” Here is the key to the story of forty years in Parlia- 
ment. Politics were never envisaged as a career by a man who 
was primarily a scholar and a thinker, but rather as a means of 
carrying out far-reaching changes in the organisation of our 
national life. 

* Haldane, 1856-1915. By Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. Faber & Faber. 

VoL. cLill. 
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Starting with the Scottish background and the initiation 
into philosophy by the veteran Lotze at Gottingen, we pass to 
the young lawyer who rapidly made his way at the English 
bar and entered Parliament at the age of twenty-nine. While 
co-operating with Asquith, Grey and other young Liberals 
who looked to Rosebery as their leader after the retirement of 
Gladstone, he displayed from the outset an independence of 
party ties which won more recognition in the Unionist camp 
than gratitude in his own. Though offered the Speakership 
in 1895 and recognised as one of the ablest men in the House 
of Commons, he only became a national figure during the 
troubled period of the Boer War, for he was neither an orator 
nor a debater of the first rank. It is curious to think of the 


future ornament of the first Labour Cabinet as the stoutest © 


Liberal champion of the Imperialism of Chamberlain and 
Milner, and indeed as the supporter of the deplorable experi- 
ment of Chinese labour in the Transvaal, which was too much 
for his closest political friends. Rosebery was the darling of 
the gods, but he was neither a reliable leader nor funda- 
mentally a Liberal, and those who tried to bring him back 
after his retirement in 1896 lived to realise that they had put 
their money on the wrong horse. Haldane’s unlimited con- 
fidence in Milner, which led to an invitation to go and hel 
him in 1900, proved equally misplaced. The Balliol highbrow 
was the last man in the world to deal with the slow-moving 
and suspicious Kruger ; and his lack of the higher statesman- 
ship, in which patience in negotiation and magnanimity in 
victory are essential elements, ended by disenchanting his 
few Liberal admirers. 

If Haldane over-valued Rosebery and Milner, he under- 
estimated the solid worth and native shrewdness of Campbell- 
Bannerman until he became his colleague in the Cabinet 
formed at the end of 1905. The Liberal leader, himself an old 
Minister of War who retained his interest in the army to 
the end, quickly discovered that Haldane’s work at the 
War Office was of cardinal importance. Though both were 
Scotsmen, the lover of French literature had little in common 
with the student of Hegel, the biographer of Schopenhauer 
and the Gifford lecturer. Yet the old animosity completely 
disappeared. “ Both Haldane and Grey admitted that they 
had been wrong, and they served him with a loyalty which in 
the end turned to affection.” 
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If anybody still doubts that, in the words of Lord Haig, 
Haldane was the greatest Secretary of War that England 
ever had, he should read General Maurice’s expert account 
of his reforms. He won not only the confidence but the 
affection of the soldiers, who stood by him when ignorant 
civilians during the World War hunted him out of public life 
on account of his alleged pro-German sympathies. “I am 
enjoying myself hugely,” he wrote to Alfred Spender at the 
beginning of his course. “ The work of thinking out and 
executing organisation delights me. My Generals are like 
angels.” Such different men as Lord Morley and H. G. Wells 
have complained that his mind lacked clarity, and no one 
would deny his subtlety. But during his six years at the War 
Office everything was thought out in advance, and every 
change fitted neatly into his comprehensive scheme of national 
defence. It is pleasant to learn of his friendly private rela- 
tions with Lord Roberts, whose scheme for conscription he 
rejected as impracticable and dangerous. The steady support 
of Edward VII was known to us all at the time, but it is only 
now that we realise how much affection and gratitude the 
King felt for his Minister of War. 

Our knowledge of the Haldane Mission in 1912 is enlarged 
by the long and vivid letter to his mother written in the train 
on the way home from Berlin. What two men could do to 
bridge the gulf was done by Bethmann Hollweg and Haldane, 
but they could not work miracles. Though Germany was 
indeed his spiritual home, as he remarked to a German 
professor in 1913, he had no illusions as to her growing 
strength and as to the need of preparation, not only on land 
and sea but in the offices of Whitehall, for the struggle which 
he strove in vain to avoid. He unhesitatingly supported 
Grey’s policy in 1914; it was he who set in motion the 
military machine he had created ; and it was he who advised 
the appointment of Kitchener to the War Office on the 
ground that no other man commanded such public confidence. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and General 
Maurice is not sparing in praise. Haldane’s supreme service 
was to create an Expeditionary Force which was able to 
concentrate in France in fifteen days. “Our presence at 
Mons saved the French armies from envelopment. Within 
three weeks the same Expeditionary Force decided the issue 
in the first battle of the Marne, and foiled the long-prepared 
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German plan of campaign in the West. Haldane’s organisa- 
tion of the Expeditionary Force had saved us.” No wonder 
that his biographer declares on the last page of the book that 
his dismissal from office was far more than a personal injustice 
and that it was a national tragedy. Happily his services to 
the nation were to be renewed when the war was over. 

Miss Haldane’s delightful Reminiscences,* published at the 
same time as the official biography of her brother, should be 
read as a pendant ; for many of the scenes, events and actors 
described in the larger work reappear in the smaller, seen 
through the spectacles of a clever and warm-hearted woman. 
There is not an ill-natured word in the record of a busy and 
useful life, broadening out from its Scottish background till 
it embraces many aspects of England, the Empire and the 
world. Miss Haldane, like her brothers, is a practical idealist, 
equally at home in writing the biography of Descartes, in 
work for women, in political elections, in entertaining thinkers 
and statesmen. Her affectionate pride in Lord Haldane, her 
devotion to her mother, her snapshots of Asquith, Grey, 
Morley, Churchill, Rosebery and many other celebrities, her 
capacity to move with the times without shedding the 
fundamental pieties : these and other topics and qualities go 
to the making of a book which contains a good deal of history 
and wisdom in a very readable form. The closing pages, en- 
titled Looking Backward, summarise the debit and credit side 
of the balance-sheet. That tradition and authority count for 
so much less than half a century ago means at once wider 
opportunities for self-realisation and increased risks of ship- 
wreck for the young and inexperienced. G.:Pada: 


FCW LEA Sot 


Mr. Lionel Curtis, having surveyed the history of human 
civilisation in his first two volumes, has now published the 
third and concluding volume of his Civitas Dei.¢ In this last 
book he makes confession of his own personal faith and 
applies it to the present position of the world and to its future 
security and progress. For this twofold reason, therefore, the 
book merits careful attention and its contribution to the most 
important problem of our times is both welcome and important. 


_“ From One Century to Another. Maclehose. 
} Civitas Dei, Vol. iii. By Lionel Curtis. Macmillan. 
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In presence of the existing confusion, Mr. Curtis believes 
“ that a path through the thickets of life can always be found 
by first deciding what is the ultimate goal we are trying to 
reach.” The answer to this question can only be found by 
apprehending “ the ultimate reality of the universe.” Hence 
the author makes at the outset a confession of faith. For him 
the distinction between right and wrong is fundamental and 
men are endowed with the reason that can distinguish between 
them and the freedom that can choose between them. This 
leads to the conclusion that men are the creation “ of God 
as goodness personified, as personality on the infinite scale ” 
(p. 19). Goodness, however, is ‘ something creative,” and 
this implies that God is creative, that men are creative and 
that the world is in process of creation under the supremacy 
of God and through the co-operation of men, both with Him 
and with one another. What then is the divine purpose with 
which men are to co-operate? Mr. Curtis finds the answer in 
Jesus of Nazareth and in His command “ Be ye perfect as 
your Father in heaven is perfect ”—a command, which is “ in 
substance a promise” (p. 24). Hence Love is the key-note 
struck for human life and this comes to mean such overcoming 
of selfishness, both in individuals and in nations, as will 
ultimately lead to the establishment of a Commonwealth of 
Mankind. This being, in brief, the author’s faith he proceeds 
to apply it to the existing state of the world. The excessive 
cult of nationalism is obviously hostile to the establishment 
of a universal commonwealth, and the weakness of the League 
of Nations is due to the fact that it rests upon the basis of 
nationalism, instead of transcending it. Thus Mr. Curtis is 
led on to propound the following two questions. 

Can the progress of civilisation continue beyond the level it has 
now reached, or indeed maintain that level unless or until the ulti- 
mate allegiance of all human beings is rendered to one sovereignty ? 

The second and more practical question is: 

Is the realisation of a world commonwealth conceivable unless 
or until two or more national commonwealths have succeeded in 
merging their national commonwealths into one international 
sovereignty ? (p. 102). 

Having answered both these questions in the sense of his 
main contention, Mr. Curtis suggests that only the British 
Commonwealth of Nations can lead the way, that Australia 
and New Zealand are best fitted to take the initiative, and 
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that this, once achieved, will draw to itself the adhesion of 
other nations until the final goal is reached. 

Whatever may be thought of the details, the ideal thus 
presented is noble, and, in the judgment of the present 
reviewer, is essentially sound. It presents the objective 
towards which the hopes and efforts of men shall be directed, 
though the way be long and arduous. The book should, 
therefore, be studied by all those who are concerned for the 
maintenance of the League of Nations and for the well-being, 
as well as the security, of mankind. 

In commending this study, a concluding comment should 
be made in regard to the author’s confession of faith. Mr. 
Curtis declares his disbelief of any “ supernatural revelation,” 
and insists that human freedom and rationality involve 
fruitful ‘“ guesses”? at the meaning of Reality. He also 
emphatically protests against the view that “ miracles ” can 
furnish any attestation of truth. Yet again and again he 
treats the guesses of faith as due to some kind of divine 
revelation (e.g. p. 21). This being so, it is apparently only 
against the word “ supernatural ” that he protests, and this 
becomes a matter rather for philosophic discussion than for 
practical concern. Yet, if any such revelation as Mr. Curtis 
acknowledges has been given, intuition must lie beneath mere 
guessing, and give a firmer assurance of truth than guess- 
work can supply. The crude view that miracles can give 
certification of truth has long been abandoned by Christian 
thinkers. This, however, does not mean the hard-and-fastness 
of a materialist conception of the nature and order of the 
universe, nor does it shut out the belief that the power of 
spirit over matter exceeds that of our ordinary experience and 
that this power may be and has been manifested in the lives 
of the greatest spiritual personalities of history ; above all, 
in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE JEWS IN PALES I 


Great Britain and Palestine is a candid and vigorous book 
by Mr. Herbert Sidebotham, who is more widely known as 
“Scrutator” and “ A Student of Politics” in the Sunday 
Times. He has taken an active interest in the question since 
the war, when in 1916 as a member of the British-Palestine 


* Great Britain and Palestine. By Herbert Sidebotham. Macmillan. 
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Committee he urged the creation of a Jewish State in Pales- 
tine as a vital safeguard to British security in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Near East. This view recurs in his book, 
which is thus “ Zionist in its sentiment” though “ not 
written from the Jewish point of view.” Since, however, in 
the author’s opinion the aims of Zionism and the needs of 
Imperial policy coincide, his work becomes in effect a strong 
statement of the Jewish case. Incidentally he acknowledges 
much assistance from the well-known Zionist leader, Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, who has written the chapters upon the post-war 
Jewish achievement in Palestine. 

Much of the early argument is devoted to the nature of the 
British pledges and in particular to the events culminating 
in the Balfour Declaration and the subsequent creation of the 
Mandate. Mr. Sidebotham takes the view, recently endorsed 
by the Royal Commission, that the Promise actually contem- 
plated the eventual emergence of a Jewish commonwealth. 
That this was repudiated in the Churchill Memorandum was 
due, in the author’s opinion, not only to Arab opposition 
but largely to British war-weariness and anti-imperialist 
sentiment. In stressing the Jewish claims, he treats as of less 
importance the rights assured to the Arabs under the Mandate 
than the positive obligation of creating the National Home. 
He would appear to ground Jewish priority upon the huge 
existing areas of Arab independence and in particular upon 
the Jews’ greater economic capacity. There is, of course, no 
doubt as to the immense economic achievement of the Jews 
in Palestine during the past fifteen years. The principal 
facts and claims, which are well known, are set out concisely 
with force and lucidity by Mr. Cohen. The country’s economic 
absorptive capacity, the existing test for immigration, is 
being increased with great rapidity and Mr. Cohen envisages 
a potential increase of 8,000,000 over the total existing 
population of 1,300,000. Admittedly the Arabs themselves 
benefit economically from such expansion, though it is 
noticeable that their wages for unskilled labour remain half 
those of Jewish workers. In Mr. Sidebotham’s opinion, the 
Mandatory should primarily promote the “ keen progress 
that should exhibit the practical benefits of Zionism for all 
the races of Palestine.” He declares it “a false view of 
democratic or liberal principle which holds that because a 
race or a nation happens to occupy a certain territory, that 
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territory is its own for all time to make or mar as it will.” 
No race has an absolute right to decide its future at the 
expense of another with more to give the world. 

Thus upon grounds that are not altogether dissimilar from 
those which have been the excuse for Japanese and Italian 
aggression, the author attacks the record of the Palestine 
administration. If the Arab fears of Jewish domination are 
not to be reasonably safeguarded then there is substance in 
the view that the Mandatory’s duties are not inherently con- 
tradictory. Two further arguments are advanced. “An honest 
and complete fulfilment of the promise” will serve liberty and 
peace without the risk of war by freeing millions of Jews from 
persecution. Secondly a Jewish Palestine, allied to Great 
Britain, may effectively secure the safety of the Suez Canal 
and provide a base for the British fleet ; both of even greater 
importance since the Abyssinian campaign and the potential 
hostility of Italy. Is then partition compatible with these 
twin and complementary needs of Jewry and British policy? 

While the Arabs are unalterably opposed to partition, Mr. 
Sidebotham considers that the Jews may be reconciled to a 
modified scheme. The fact that the existence of a Jewish 
State, however small, will raise the international standing of 
Jewry as a whole is undoubtedly attractive. But ‘“ the main 
argument from the Jewish point of view reduces itself to a 
question of sentiment and of boundaries.” How many Jews, 
and within what period, will the new State be able to absorb? 
The Royal Commission has recommended for the whole of 
Palestine a total immigration during the next five years of 
60,000 which is less than that for 1936 alone. Under the 
partition, of course, the Jews will be the sole judges of their 
absorptive capacity, and Mr. Sidebotham considers possible 
an annual immigration of 50,000, if the new frontiers can be 
“so drawn as to support ultimately a Jewish population of 
2,000,000.” In discussing a modification of the proposed 
boundaries, he urges, for example, that the Jews be allowed 
at least a part of Zion, if only rights in the new Jewish area 
of Jerusalem. Between the Sea of Galilee and Baisan the 
suggested frontier runs slightly to the west of the Jordan 
excluding the huge hydro-electric works, which serve all 
Palestine, and also some of the most notable Jewish colonies. 
The author urges rectification of the boundary right up to the 
Jordan not only in fairness to Jewish enterprise but also as a 
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strategic necessity against invasion from the east. In his 
view, Arab Palestine is likely to be absorbed into a general, 
and possibly hostile, Arab Federation which itself may 
become a target for Turkish expansion. Britain should 
reduce her Arab commitments to a minimum and make of the 
proposed Jewish State a strong well-protected entity which 
could safeguard our Imperial communications. Under such 
conditions partition may be justified. The author’s argu- 
ments are forcibly put if they do not always compel assent. 


CBURCH AND STATE. 
The problem of Church and State is eternal, and Don Luigi 


Sturzo presents us with a singularly well-proportioned view 
of their relationship from the days of the Roman Empire to 
our own.* Of the quantity given in his 647 pages for fifty 
francs, there cannot be the slightest doubt. Of the quality 
there is just as little. The bibliography is good, the index 
adequate, the table of contents thorough, and the translation 
of Mlle Juliette Bertrand flows from first page to last. There 
is, however, hardly a footnote to direct one to the sources of 
the author’s abundant learning, a matter which might be 
remedied in the second edition. He founded and led the 
Partito Populare which played an important part till Musso- 
lini suppressed it and all other parties but his own. Thus his 
book possesses the merits of the man of action as well as those 
of the man of thought. It is a usual combination in our own 
land, unusual abroad. For this reason among others, this 
fine volume deserves ample consideration at the hands of all 
who care for the future of a free civilisation. 

Apart from our own private beliefs we support the claims 
of the Church against all forms of State of the type of Hitler, 
Stalin, or even Mussolini, on the ground that the competition 
between Church and State, which is a feature of our genera- 
tion, affords the stronger chance for ultimate truth to emerge. 
_ If the world is divided into circles, covering between them the 
whole ground with the Church and State both in existence, it 
does not matter greatly whether the former gain or lose here 
and there to the latter. As long as there is an alternative 
circle, tyranny, whether black or red, will be an impossibility. 
_ What we should resist to the death is any attempt to make 
*L’ Eglise et L’ Etat. By Luigi Sturzo. Paris, Les éditions Internationales. 
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either circle cover all the ground, for if it does liberty will 
sooner or later die. With ideas like these we began to peruse 
this illuminating volume. We saw much to confirm, much to 
modify, and much to deepen them. There is a thorough 
critical examination of the Czsaro-papalism of the Roman 
Empire, and the survey of this dyarchy of Church and State 
is worth careful study. 

The author brings out anew with fresh power the 
medieval view that every citizen was a Churchman and every 
Churchman a citizen, an angle of approach quite evident in 
Hooker in the sixteenth century and even in Dr. Arnold in the 
nineteenth. With insight he unfolds the work of the Reforma- | 
tion and the Counter-Reformation in altering the medieval _ 
view. Incidentally there is a thoughtful account of the rise 
of intolerance to be followed by its decline and then the very 
gradual rise of tolerance. The man of thought like John 
Milton and the man of action like William of Orange appear. 
He makes us feel that we are travelling along an old road, yet 
a road from which we are continually seeing new scenery. 
The last part of the book is concerned with the growth of the 
lay State, and here too we feel conscious that old names are 
being seen from a new and true angle. In the closing chapter 
there is a summary not so much of results as of points of view, 
and this is one of the most pregnant portions of a volume that 
will demand many readings before its full value is extracted. 
Does one wish to grasp the attitude of Jacques Maritain that 
the Church should purify and penetrate the State? Does one 
wish to grasp the view of Etienne Gilson that the Church 
should stand apart for the present in order to conquer in the 
future? Does one wish to grasp the attitude of Maurice 
Blondel in the orientation of modern culture? It is all here. 
Does one, above all, wish to grasp the view of so sincere and 
noble a spirit as that of Don Luigi Sturzo himself? It too is 
here, and it is the finest thing in a fine book. 


Rosert H. Murray. 


THE ANNEXATION OF BOSNIA, 


Readers of Professor Bernadotte Schmitt’s well-known 
volumes The Coming of the War are aware that he is one of the 


* The Annexation of Bosnia, 1908-9. By Bernadotte E. Schmitt. Cambridge 
University Press. 1937. 
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greatest authorities on the history of Europe at the opening 
of the present century. His latest work provides the first 
complete and authoritative account of the Bosnian crisis. He 
uses the whole mass of published evidence, official and un- 
official, and weaves it into an intelligible narrative. The 
opening chapter sketches the background of the story from 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878 to the Young Turk revolution 
of 1908, which decided the Ballplatz to act. The brief chapter 
on the historic conversations of Aehrenthal and Iswolsky on 
Setpember 15th-16th summarises the conflicting evidence 
without reaching final conclusions. For while Aehrenthal’s 
full report was published in 1930, Iswolsky’s version lies 
unpublished in the Moscow archives. Whether Aechrenthal 
intentionally deceived him, as he always asserted, or whether 
Iswolsky, realising the failure of his plans, lied to the world, 
we cannot be sure. If the latter had fully realised that the 
Delegations would be informed in the following month, he 
would hardly have gone for a leisurely tour through Europe 
before opening his mind to his friends in Paris and London. 

The complicated story of the six months’ crisis inaugurated 
by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina at the beginning 
of October is told in detail, and it is not altogether edifying. 
In the words of our author, two ambitious and unscrupulous 
men planned to take advantage of the Young Turk revolution 
to carry out their far-reaching plans. Aehrenthal reached his 
goal, the bloodless annexation of the two Turkish provinces 
which had been de facto Austrian for a generation, and the 
recognition of the juridical change by the Powers. Iswolsky 
failed to secure his quid pro quo, the opening of the Turkish 
Straits to Russian warships ; for England, at that time the 
champion of the Young Turks, stood in the way. Henceforth 
he was a broken man, nursing his grievance and dreaming of 
revenge. Achrenthal was clearly the more skilful diplomatist, 
and for the moment Austria’s prestige rose as much as that 
of Russia declined. But it was a Pyrrhic victory, for the 
struggle sowed seeds of animosity in Russia and Serbia which 
ripened to harvest in 1914. 

Austria’s settlement with Turkey and Turkey’s settlement 
with Bulgaria are fully described, but no part of the story is 
related in such detail as the Austro-Serb crisis in the spring 
of 1909. When Iswolsky reluctantly informed Belgrade that 
Russia was still too exhausted by the Japanese war to fight, 
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it was widely believed that the danger was over. Serbia’s 
feelings, however, were far too deeply wounded to surrender 
at once, and for the first time during the long crisis Europe 
was brought to the verge of war. Grey’s efforts to build a 
bridge over which Serbia could retreat are justly praised, 
though Russia’s inability to fight gave Aehrenthal final 
control of the situation. In a final chapter Professor Schmitt 
shows how much Iswolsky had lost and how little on balance 
Aehbrenthal had gained. Both made bad miscalculations. The 
former let Russia down, the latter unwittingly tightened the 
bonds both of the Triple Entente and the Russo-Serb partner- 
ship. The German sword, confessed Biilow, had been thrown 
into the scale, and just for that reason other swords were 
sharpened. Aehrenthal died too soon to realise that his efforts 
to rejuvenate the Monarchy were in vain. The European 
structure was too fragile to bear such shocks. The annexation 
of Bosnia was not a crime, but it was a great mistake. 


P. G. 


THE CREATOR OF SLITTUE ART oes 


Mrs. Gotch, whose charming Mendelssohn and his Friends 
in Kensington embodied letters of the Horsley family, now 
publishes an equally attractive study of a relative by marriage 
of theirs and of herself, whose latter days were also spent in 
Kensington, in intimacy with Caroline Fox and the Holland 
House circle. Born in 1785, Maria Dundas had been an 
intrepid traveller for the greater part of her life, visiting 
India, South Africa and South America, as well as several 
European countries. She loved being at sea, and her first 
husband, Captain Graham, was an officer in the Royal Navy. 
Few Englishwomen of that day can have had such experi- 
ences—fording rivers, facing revolutions, disregarding a 
severe earthquake in Chile while ministering to a consumptive 
cousin, acting as instructress to a little Brazilian princess, 
enduring the endless discomforts of travel—all with cheerful 
equanimity, in spite of constant and at times serious ill- 
health. She records her first banana at Funchal; “it is 
agreeable, but wants the lightness and spirit one wishes for 
in fruit.” 

Maria’s tastes and interests were many and varied— 

* Maria, Lady Callcott. By Rosamund Brunel Gotch. Murray. 1937. 
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botany, painting (some of her sketches are reproduced here), 
reading and authorship, languages (she studied Persian, 
Icelandic, and Chinese, besides speaking the usual European 
tongues), while from childhood history was evidently a 
passion with her. If her History of Spain and sundry other 
works are now forgotten, her autobiography, reminiscences 
and journals, upon which Mrs. Gotch draws, make fascinating 
reading, while Little Arthur, “ the little book on which her 
fame rests,” is evergreen, and has recently appeared in 
revised and extended form. But Maria was no mere pedant, 
she was a lively observer, and a warm-hearted woman. She 
showed a motherly care for the midshipmen aboard and for 
poor children at home, and a real concern for slaves. All her 
life she was in contact with interesting people; as a child, 
with French emigrés, and with elders who retailed anecdotes 
of Walpole, Johnson and the Burneys ; as a young woman, 
she admits enjoying a chat with the formidable Jeffrey of 
the Edinburgh Review. In Rome, she was intimate with the 
artist group—Eastlake, Joseph Severn, Gibson, and Thor- 
waldsen, and her second marriage, to Augustus Callcott, 
R.A., brought her other such friendships as they travelled 
and studied art together. Readers of this book will feel 


grateful to Mrs. Gotch for admitting them too to her acquaint- 
ance. E.G.S: 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


For lovers of the East there could hardly be a more fascinating 
book than Miss Freya Stark’s Baghdad Sketches.* She has such a 
happy appreciation of all the beauties and the virtues, the atmo- 
sphere and the religious emotions of the Arabs, and of the Persians ; 
such a happy way of looking past drawbacks which would make 
most men and women shrink; indeed, she has genius for friendship 
with great and small in Eastern lands, so that she gets down beside 
them in a way impossible and unthought of by English governors and 
administrators. The sketches in this book have been written at dif- 
ferent times, the earlier ones when the author lived in the native quarter 
of Baghdad, ‘“‘ which is past being improved,” so that “ what was 
written as gossip can soon be read as history.” “ Baghdad is filled now 
with streets of small villas that take all the zest out of one’s life while 


one looks at them.” 
Murray. 
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There are accounts of visits to ancient ruins buried in sand far up in 
the north of Iraq, and to old, old shrines where pilgrims still throng, 
Kahdimain in the month of Ramadhan, where she was taken disguised 
as an Arab woman. One of the most vivid experiences is of an evening 
during the Ten Days of ’Ashure when the Shi’as in Islam mourn for the 
death of Husain. The whole tragedy is presented realistically. In 
Kuwait the wailing gatherings are held in private. This occasion was a 
meeting of women (there is a photograph of this) conducted by “ four 
ladies who stood beating their breasts, the congregation thumping 
with them; real weeping shook the crowd as they told the story. 
The end was not seen, as the visitors left to escape observation. 

One of the most interesting sketches is of a journey to Kuwait, the 
stay in the town, then in a tent on the edge of the desert, and finally in 
the island of Failichah. Delightful descriptions of the sea, of the boats 
and the coast traffic on the Persian Gulf are of last year’s visit, where 
little is yet changed, in spite of the aerodrome close to the city wall. 
“In Kuwait you are still at leisure to notice what a charming thing 
good manners are.” But oil will come and “ a jaunty imitation of the 
West may take the place of its desert refinement.” The book has fifty- 
seven excellent photographs besides some drawings by E. N. Prescott. 
One of the buildings not photographed is the new British Agency in 
Kuwait where “everything about it is just a little wrong.” Why? 
when everything is ready to the architect’s hand, “ the delicate use of 
windows, the simple turrets that hold the corners of the palaces, where 
shafts of wind are caught for summer coolness ; the inner courts and 
carved wooden porticoes, the mud-built, pointed archways, whose 
recesses fill the town with patterns of lovely shade. All is there: it 
needs only the seeing eye.” All who have read Miss Stark’s earlier 
books and know her bright and humorous writing will turn to these 
sketches with eagerness and will not be disappointed. 


* * * * * 


The illustrations are without doubt the most striking feature of Mr. 
Peter Quennell’s new book, Victorian Panorama.* He has brought 
together more than 150 early photographs which depict in a remarkable 
manner the outward semblance of many aspects of Victorian life. The 
daguerrotype and photograph first came into widespread and effective 
use in the ’forties and Mr. Quennell reproduces a selection by such 
pioneers as Fox Talbot, Nadir and in particular Octavius Hill. If — 
these Victorian photographs frequently lack the clarity of modern 
work they impart a vivid sense of reality to their period and form an 
appropriate background to Mr. Quennell’s commentary on Victorian 
life. His sketches are lightly written in an arresting style which re- 
captures some of the outstanding features of, inter alia, Victorian 
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London, family life, the stage, fashion and taste. The last is largely 
based upon the exhibits at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


* * * * * 


In Science and Music* Sir James Jeans has provided us with a 
fascinating study of the science of sound which is understandable to 
a large extent by the ordinary reader. The vibrations of air, the sound- 
curves of the human voice, of the tuning fork and of pianoforte tone, 
of flutes and oboes as compared with saxophones are all illustrated by 
photographs which largely tell the story of the book. Other dia- 
grams are of eddies of air, and a very curious series shows the eddies 
formed at the lip of a flue organ-pipe, the motion of the air being made 
visible by mixing fine smoke with it. In an inquiry into Conditions for 
Good Hearing it has been found “ that there is a certain ‘ optimum’ 
period of reverberation at which practically all cultivated listeners 
agree that music sounds at its best.” This leads on to a discussion of the 
Music Room and the Ideal Concert Hall, and the factors for calculating 
the sound absorption of the walls. A final chapter deals with hearing 
and the “‘ tones created by the ear.” 


* * * * * 


A new and extensive illustrated work on Suffolk Churches and Their 
Treasures} has been produced by that well-known authority, Mr. H. 
Munro Cautley, who has been for more than twenty-six years Surveyor 
to the Diocese of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. Suffolk, of course, is 
renowned for the wealth of her parish churches, which represent a 
remarkable variety and mixture of architectural styles, apart from 
features of a definitely regional character. Mr. Cautley’s book should 
thus make a more than local appeal. He has drawn up a complete list 
of every Suffolk church, describing briefly what is to be found of 
ecclesiological interest. 

In addition, and of great interest, are the careful and instructive 
sections dealing with church structure and the materials used, particu- 
larly woodwork, and with the ancient fittings and furnishings ; all of 
which are illustrated by more than four hundred photographs taken by 
the author. It is a merit of this work that Mr. Cautley has seen per- 
sonally every place and thing in existence which he describes. Mention 
may be made of his brief historical sketch of church building in Suffolk 
and the destruction of Church fittings with the Reformation. He points 
out that “ the terrible record ” of the Puritans ‘‘ doesn’t compare with 
the earlier period of destruction ” initiated by Thomas Cromwell, upon 
whom the greater blame is laid. Incidentally he is not slow to condemn 
the “ perfect cyclone of destruction ” by misguided enthusiasts in the 
nineteenth century. 


* Cambridge University Press. } Batsford. 
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The Dragonflies of the British Isles,* by Cynthia Longfield, is of out- 
standing interest, because it is the first book to appear on British 
dragonflies for thirty-six years. Moreover, it contains an excellent key 
to the identification of species, and for the first time suggests English 
names for all our species in the hope of popularising this little-known 
group of insects. The author points out in what directions information 
is lacking and appeals for the protection of rare species. There are life- 
sized photographs of the forty-two British dragonflies together with 
photographs of the larval stage, and many drawings of wings, heads and 
bodies. Habits, time of appearance and distribution (in counties and 
abroad) are fully treated in a little book crammed with information 
that is presented in an easily accessible manner. 

* * * * * 


Mr. C. B. Ford has written a delightful book on The Coloured Counties. 
A Short Survey of the English Landscape and its Antiquities.”{ It is with 
the actual scenery of England that he is concerned so that cities, towns 
and villages receive but passing attention. The result is a true picture 
of the English landscape with its infinite variety, into which man has 
fitted his architecture. Now in recent years comes the threat of general 
spoliation of the countryside with ribbon development and villa 
building. In this book the author has drawn for some material on his 
earlier work, The Landscape of England, now out of print. An important 
feature of the present volume lies in its ninety-two illustrations. For it 
is believed to be the first work of its kind to be entirely illustrated with 
colour photographs. In each case Dufaycolor photography has been 
used, and was chosen as likely to be “ the most truthful and artistic 
in its effects, and the most suitable for photogravure reproduction.” 
There is no doubt as to the success of these illustrations ; in fact many 
of them give the impression of being water-colours rather than photo- 
graphs. Mr. Ford devotes a short final chapter to “ The colour of 
English landscape and its photography.” 

* 


* * * sa 


Sir Stephen Gaselee has contributed an introduction to an interesting 
collection of forty Early English Recipes.t They have been selected 
from the fifteenth-century Harleian MSS. by Miss Margaret Webb, who 
has illustrated them with a series of delightful woodcuts. Miss Webb 
has retained, with few exceptions, the original spelling and has added 
notes to explain difficult words, such as “eyroun” for eggs and 
“cofyn” for pie-crust, and the names of spices. As Sir Stephen points 
out, the recipes contain a profusion of spices, but they are not confined 
to meat dishes. “ Storion in Brothe,” a sturgeon delicacy, contains no 
less than seven varieties. The preparations are all described with care 
and detail and, says Sir Stephen, are “ not above the intelligence of 
the ordinary housewife.” Some of them might well be tasted and 
enjoyed at this festive season. 


* Warne. t Batsford. } Cambridge University Press. 


